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OoOYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1880. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 

His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 

President—The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 





The LENT TERM commenced on Monday the 16th January 
instant. 
Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution, 


Thursdays at 11 o’clock. 
” P JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


By order. 
Rorat Acapemy or Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, 





T. THOMAS’S CHORAL SOCIETY. 
k Conductor—Signor RAN DEGGER. 

SECOND TERM commencing January 30th. Ladies and 
Gentlemen possessing good voices end a fair knowledge of music, 
are invited to join this Society.. The meetings for practice are 
held in St. Thomas’s School Room, Orchard-street, Portman- 
square, every Monday evening at 8 o'clock. 

Subscription for Term of 12 nights, 2s. 6d. 

Apply by letter to W. BROOMAN, Secretary, 237, Stanhope- 
street, Hampstead-road, N. W. 





HE MISSES CLARA and BLANCHE 

GOTTSCHALK’S RECITALS (Vocal and Pianoforte) 

and EVENING CONCERT, under distinguished patronage, at 

St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, Saturday, January 28th, 

Saturday, February 11th, to commence at 2 o’clock, and Thurs- 

day Evening, February 23rd, commence at § o'clock. When 
eminent artists will appear. 





MSS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
o Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 50, MogninGron-roaD, or Cramer & Co., 
201, Regent-street. 





\ R. WILFORD MORGAN, Tenor, of the 
Royal Italian Opera. All engagements for Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., to be addressed to 18, Surry-street, W.C. 





OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 
proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 
all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 
venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 
country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis- 


pent. 
‘erms and fall particulars on application to 
GEORGE F. GYNGELL, Secretary. 





DL QNGELLO—A Gentleman wishes to take 
lessons on the above instrument, at his own 
Address 
R. B. 8., 11, Westbourne-park- 


residence in the evening, once or twice a week. 
by letter, stating terms, 
? 





WARM KEYS (FOR COLD HANDS), IN 
PIANOS AND HARMONIUMS. 


pus simple and inexpensive improvement en- 


tirely removes all feeling of cold whilst playing in winter 
May be tried at the Patentee’s, 


G, PRICE, 
10, Duxs-strgst, GRosvENOR-SQUARB. 


Where Pianos on this principle are offered for sale, or hire, at 


moderate rates. 





EW SONGS BY JULES BENEDICT 


“HALCYON DAYS.” 
‘ BOCCHINA.” 
“ON THE MOUNTAINS.” 

Worps sy tux Hon. Mas. NORTON. 
Composed ‘or and sung by 
CHRISTINE NILSSON 

Post free for 25 stamps each, 


Crauzr & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


MDLLE, 


NEW DANCE MUSIC 


AS PERFORMED IN TIIE 


COVENT GARDEN PANTOMIME. 


THE CHEVY GALOP. 
(Beautifully Illustrated.) 


THE MALIGNA GALOP. 
THE FAIRY MAZURKA. 
B 
GILBERT H. BETJEMANN. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS FACH. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR THE SEASON, 
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NEXT WEEK, 


CRAMER'S 


VOCAL GEMS. 


(NEW SERIES.) 
COMMENCING VOLUME IV, 





The Number for FEBRUARY will contain 
TEN BASS AND BARITONE SONGS 


SUNG BY SANTLEY, FOLI, &c. 








NOW READY, 
THE NEW QUADRILLE, 


“LADY OF LORNE,” 


ON THE FOLLOWING SCOTCH AIRS: 


Argyle is my Name. Wilt thou be my dearie P 
Campbell’s are comin’. aro a High- 
4 and Laddie. 
A Mao gemeng my ™Y | sey, the bonnie Breast- 
nega : knots. 
I'm o’eryoung to marry) what's a’ the steer, 
yet. : Kimmer P 
I lo’e na a Laddie but AND 
ane. The Argyle Bowling 
Come under my plaidie. Green. 





By ALISTER M°ALISTER. 


Beautifully Illustrated with Portrait, 
SOLO AND DUET, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. _ 


THE 


LADY OF LORNE LANCERS. 


FOUNDED ON WELL-KNOWN SCOTTISH 
MELODIES AND REELS, 


By F. GODFREY. 


BANDMASTER OF TIE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 











PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


THE LADY OF LORNE GALEDONIANS. 


ON SCOTTISH AIRS. 
By T. BARRETT. 


Beautifully Tlustrated in Colours by Michael Watson, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


NEXT WEEK, 


THE LADY OF LORNE WALTZES., 


ON SCOTCH MELODIES. 
By F. GODFREY. 


. PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








LIST OF CONTENTS. 


In happy Moments day by day .......... Watuacr. 
They ask me why I Love her.............++ARDITI. 
When I beheld the Anchor weigh’d ........ Bari 

ta a are Seee0ees Bauer. 
A Voice from the Ocean ........00ceeee- Kytonr. 
POPOMRNUINI 5 draws casvdacccane begs ind Hivzer 

My Bark is Bounding Near.......... esses: Baur, 
RR A RR eR. THarron, 
Hark! the Clarion Sounding .............. BALFE. 


Round with Her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan Song) 
Ranveccenr, 





PRICH SIXPENCE. 
Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 


*," Will be ready 6n Magazine Day. Orders 
received and booked in time for lst Edition, 
upon immediate publication. 


Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
AND ALL BOOK AND MUSIC SELLERS. 








OBERT COCKS & CO.’S MUSICAL BOX 
Caprice for the Pianoforte. By lL. LIEBICH (the firs; 

he composed), Performed at the Queen's Concert Rooms 

Hanover-aquare, and twice encored. Free by post 24 stamps. 


AY ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS & CO. beg to 
i announce that they have this day ISSUED their LIST of 
NOVELTIES for 1871, containing all the newest songs, duets, 
piano solos, dances, &c. Will be forwarded post free on apyplica- 
tion. New Burlington-street, London. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS fer 
the PIANOFORTE, 765th EDITION, 4s. ; free by post 
for 28 stamps. ‘It is unapproached by anything of the kind 
that has hitherto be~n produced.”—Oriental Cirenlar,  ** It is, 
par excellence, the book for beginners,” —Scholastic Register. 


HE OLD, OLD TALE. Song. Words by 

William Hills. Music by FRANZ ABT. Will be sung 

by Mdme. Rudersdorff on the 21st instant, and at all her inter- 

vening Concerts until the 4th February, Londm: Published 

only by Ropsrxr Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. Post 
free for 15 stamps. 





NEXT WEEK, 


HAT’S THE WAY FOR WILLIE AND ME. 





ON SCOTCH AIRS. 
By F. GODFREY. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. th 


~ ‘THE NEW VALSE 


LA SPIRITUELL 


By AUGUSTE PHILIPPE. 





SOLO AND DUET, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 


. 


THE LADY OF LORNE GALOP, 


» | to8 p.m. 


Beauti ‘fully Illustrated in Colours by Michael Watson. 


Ballad by Kate Lucy Ward (words by the Ettrick 
Shepherd), will be sung by Miss Katharine Poyntz, at St. 
George's Hall, Liverpool, 30th inst. Wares & Co,, London, 





Now Ready. 

fNHE PROFESSOR’S POCKET BOOK and 

DAILY and HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY for 1871. 
Published under the immediate direction of Mr. JULES BENE- 
DICT. Invaluable to Professors of Music, as it contains spaces 
for entries of engagements for each bour in the day, from 8 a.m, 
Price, in Roan cover, 38, Post free 3s, 2d. 
Ruvawt, Ross, Carte, & Co., 20, Charing-croes, London, 8.W. 





——» 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat‘ has maintained its high character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
m Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. “No Vocalist or 














Loxnpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
UG oy t 3 2, W. 
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Public Speaker should he without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
t tai dl of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
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2. O Salutaris Hostia........ 


20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs ...... 


. Fill the Shining Goblet 
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. Mild Star of Eve.... 


. The Meeting of Ships 
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. Ina Cell or Cavern deep .... 
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. Light as Fairy foot can fall........ 


ee ee eee eeee 


. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne 


LONDON : 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


CRAMER'S 


GLEES AND PART MUSIC, 


wee te 


.Gounod 


.. Gounod 


eo 


.. J. G, Calleott 

.. H. Smart 
G. A. Macfarren 
J. Barnby 
..- Barnett 
-- H. Smart 
Willing 
G. A. Macfarren 
i, A. Macfarren 
M. W. Balfe 
..G. A. Macfarren 


..V. E. Becker 


PUTTTITITR TTT tT th Dr. Crotch 


++ eed. Benedict 


3. Ave Verum ..... 

4. The Faded Rose...... 

6. Sweet Vesper Hymn .... 

6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree.. 

Fo TaMR co ccvccvce cecccccsccecceccccce co 

8. Merrily wake Music's Measure .... 

D. Cradle Song... 10 oe ccccccescoscce 

10. Safe Home! (Dr. Neale’s Funeral IHymn).... 
11. Harvest Home .....6...+s008 

12, The Miller ....cccecosccccccrcecesel 
13, Lo, the Early Beam of Morning ........ 
BA AIM fis ce ce es ci ceedees 
15. By Babylon's Wave....cecseeseseeee seccces Gounod 
16, Cheer up, Companions .... 

17. Be Peace on EKarth 

18, Bless’d be the Home ...... 

19. Crocuses and Snowdrops .....+.. ++ 


. +H. Smart 
.+.Dr. Crotch 


21. The Joys of Spring.. .... +++. se s+ eee0eee0e+H. Smart 
22. May the Saints Protect and Guide Thee 

G, A. Macfarren 
23. Wine, Wine, the Magician thon art!.... M. W. Balfe 
24. Thoughts of Home......ceceeeseeeeeeeced J. Benedict 
25. O, hear ye not, Maidens ......+++eseeeee .» Hi. Smart 
26. Now the Sun has mounted high ....G, A. Macfarren 
27. Hymn to Cynthia... ........seeeeeeeeeee++ MH. Smart 
28, In Days of Lang Syne... ..cececesceveeee Niedermeyer 
29. Though the World with Transport ......W. Wallace 


Cc. M. Von Weber 


eeeeeseeessJ0hN Parry 


..T. Welsh 
..T. Welsh 


34. While Shepherds. (Carol) ....d. F. Simpson 
35. Glory to the Caliph ....+.eeeeeees C. M, Von Weber 
86. Land of Wonders .....ceeceeeeeeeeeeeee oe H. Smart 
87. Ghepherd’s Cot .. ..cccccscccccccccccceese de Weleh 


. John Parry 
..T, Moore 

.. Bianchi Taylor 
-++ John Old 


42. I wish to Tune my Quiv'ring ........ T. F. Walmsley 
43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing ..........11. Smart 
44. At first the Mountain Rill.......... G. A. Macfarren 
45. Angels that around us .......0.006 «  W. V. Wallace 
46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 

G. A. Macfarren 
47. Vintager’s Evening Song ......+++. +e ee F. Mori 
48. Peace to the Mem'ry of the Brave ....W. V. Wallace 
49. Over the Dark Blue Waters ......C. M. Von Weber 
60, Trumpet Blow .....cccccccccccscsccccacece Gounod 
61. My heart's in the Highlands .,...... Bianchi Taylor 
62. More brightly than the day-star . Bianchi Taylor 


(To be continued.) 
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CRAMER'S 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS. 


Price 1s. each. Post free for 1s. 2d. in Stamps. 





COURSE FOR PIANOFORTE. 


(\RAMER ‘8S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
J) PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fin ering, Appropriate Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessuns in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


t+ 8 SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
/) Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 

/ Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 

trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 

advanced works of Cleme nti, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c, 


O. MER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 
J “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works with a few short 
objects. 

RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. 


) Keys, chiefly introductory to the 
f lowing Book, 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
J) the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pu il 
will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
studies in Book 5 


RAMER’ 8 SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c. 


the ER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
e. 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, 
Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued). 


COURSE FOR VOICE. 
RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 


Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs i in One and Two Parts, 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 

and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, ctntaining Mixer. 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 
RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters ; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
and Wr by Rubini, Crivelli &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
atton. 
RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 

from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices, 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, conpeining Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (conti 

Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescenta, Paer, 

and Pelegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, ‘Mezzo- 





Exercises with special 


Studies in Various 
Pieces contained in the 


consisting of 








——— and Baritone voices, by VY. Wallace and Henry 
(RAMER'S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
Manuel 


vations on the Art of Singing, (concluded), 
Garcia. Grand Selection : 5 Seng thoven, Duet by Mac- 


farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
‘treo 8 TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
J vanced Solfegs i from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection fiom the works of Sir Henry 
Bishop. 
NRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
C celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 


CO RAM ER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, A ti, Levey. 


LONDON : 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER'S 


GLEE SINGER'S LIBRARY, 


& d, 
. The Bee (Glee for four voices) ......+++++.3. Elliott 9 ) 


. The Evening Gun (Ballad for three voices), T. Moore ; 
Forgive blest shade .............++++.Dr. Calleott 
8. "Twas Nature’s Gay Day (Glee for three voices) ..,,,, 
Barham Livius 
. By Celia’s Arbour (Glee for four voices) .. W. Horsley 9 
O Happy Fair (Glee for three voices), Shield ; Breathe 
soft, ye Winds (Glee for three voices) ..W. Paxton 9 
-Roasini 0 3 
Discord (Glee for four voices), 8. Webbe, Sen.; She 
Who Mies here (Rawmd) 0000s cccccccescesccecccee @ 
++-Rossini Q 3 
Health to the Queen (Glee for four voices), R. Spofforth ; 
Drink to Me only with thine Eyes (Glee for three 
voices) ..... occcece soe eoeces 0 
When shall we three meet again (Ballad), W. Horsley ; 
Lightly tread, ’tis hallowed ground (Glee for three 
WEED ca ce cc ccecccccces ..J. Scotland 
Crabbed Age and Youth (Glee for four voices), R. J. 8. 
Stevens ; A beauteous fair has stole my heart (Catch) 
See our oars with feather’dspray, Sir John Stevenson ; 
Ah! how, Gaghin (Gateh) .... $6. 6660:5d cb ee cose 02 
Gallant an” gaily on the waves riding (Glee for nes 
voices); Sweet blossom (Glee for three voices) ., 
Dr. Callcott 
. Sae the conquering hero comes ...........+...Handel 
. Where art thou, Beam of Light, Sir H. R. Bishop; 
As on the mournful Poplar Bough, Dr. Callcott ., 
. Hail, Smiling Morn, R. Spofforth; Lordly Gallants, 
Dr. Callcott .. 00 00:00:00 0000 00.0006 06 bubees 0 
And ye shall walk in Silk pron H. Mulliner ; Blessed 
is he (Canon), Dr. Callcott 
. Oh! I could whisper thee a Tale, J. Jolly ; Call to Re- 
membrance (Canon), Dr. Callcott.......sseesseeees 0 
. Oh, tarry, gentle Traveller, Dr. Callcott ; Rosemary, 
Dr. Calbeott 2. 00 00000000 ce ccvcee cece cc cccecs ese 
.. T. Attwood 
.- Dr. Calleott 
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Charity (Trio for equal voices) .. 
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. Faith (Trio for equal voices) ........-+08- 
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. Hark! the Curfew’s solemn sound .... 
21. Lone Dweller of the Rock ......... 

. Hark! Apollo strikes the Lyre . .. Bishop 
. Slumber on, my Pretty Babe............C. W. Smith 
. Sleep, Lady, Sleep, Bishop; Come, buy my Cherries 
(Catch) J. Stevenson ......00secccecececccececees 
. Swiftly from the mountain’s brow .,......5. Webbe 
. The Farewell .. «»Mendelssohn 
. Who is Sylvia, what is she?.. Bishop 
. Let me careless, T, Linley ; There is a Ladie Sweete 
and Kind, T. Ford (1607).......+.. ebb ce emesbecs. eee 

. Sportive little Trifler, tell me, Bishop ; Yet stay, fair 
Lady, Callcott .. suemenndecesesce teenee 02 
Blow, gentle ean ‘Man ; When the Wind blows 
Bishop 
. Who first will strike the Deer? ......+++...+. Bishop 
Come o’er the Brook .........+08 ..+»Bishop 0 2 

When Evening’s Shade (altered from W. Sutor); 
When all alone, G. Converso (1583) .. 

. Come on the light wing’d Gale, Callcott ; Fair is my 
Love, R. Spofforth......... natgsqnennnan geste 

. Song of the Skylark, Mendelssohn ; When the Earth 
is hush’d, L. de Call ......sesscccescte-sessessee 08 
The Chapel Bell, Kreutzer ; Whispering ever of thee 
. The hunter's farewell .... Mendelssohn 
To Woman’s power surrender, Salieri; Flow, O my 
tears, J. Bennett (1598)........ 
. The Primrose, Mendelssohn ; Come, let’s sing a merry 
round. (Altered from Marschner)........e0+++++s 
As now the shades of eve, Dr, Cooke (1782).. 
Once upon my check.....+++s+e0++e0++«+Dr. Calleott 
O, by rivers, by whose falls........+00+ 000+ ++ Bishop 

(To be continued.) 
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IN THE RAIN. 
The beauty of the stedfast hills 
Has faded from them quite away ; 
The music, too, of limpid rills 
Died with the dying Summer day ; 
The ether blue, where soared the lark, 
With Winter storms is dull and grey. 


The music in the leafy lane 

Is hushed; no sound without is heard, 
Save, intermingled with the rain, 

The plaintive notes of some lone bird. 
Ah me! for Summer woods again, 

And roses by the south winds stirred. 


Ah me! the peaceful, happy walk 

When evening skies were blushing red, 
The sweet, uninterrupted talk 

*Neath waving branches overhead ; 
I count the memory of those days 

Dear as a mother counts her dead. 


Within, my heart is Jone and sad, 
Without, I hear the ceaseless rain ; 
I think, and shall I be as glad 
When Summer brightness comes again 
Asonce I was? Ah no! for two 
Who walked together sweet woods thro’ 
Last Summer, free from aught of pain, 
May not, for ever, meet again. 


Max. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Malle. Tietjens, Mdme. Sinico, Signors Vizzani, 
Foli, Ciampi, and other artists will appear at Mr. 
Dilworth’s concert at Stoke-upon-Trent on Monday 
next, 





Mr. Henry Haigh’s English Opera Company have 
been performing at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, with Mdme. Haigh-Dyer (Mrs. H. 
Haigh) as prima donna. 





The Birmingham Amateur Harmonic Association 
have issued the report of their committee for the 
year 1870. The progress of the society is exceedingly 
satisfactory, and the published statistics prove 
how much may be done with comparatively small 
means to assist in general art-development while 
providing delightful and profitable occupation for 
the members of a society like the above. 





The following selection of music was played by Pro- 
fessor Oakeley, on Tuesday afternoon, on the organ 
in the music class-room, Park Place, Edinburgh, to 
alarge audience, prefaced, as usual, by a few remarks 
on the various pieces :—Prelude and Fugue in G 
major, Bach; Air, ‘‘ Cangio d’aspetto” (‘‘ Admetus’’), 
Handel; Andante, String-Quartet, Op. 75 (Austrian 
Hymn), Haydn; Thema, Sonata for P.F. and Violin, 
Op. 47; Marche Funebre, from P.F. Sonata, Op. 26, 
Beethoven; Entr’acte in F, in “ Kénig Manfred,” 
Reinecke; Song (Tenor), for organ, H. Smart; 
Allegro Marziale, for Organ, F. E. Bache. 

At the Lyceum, Oldham, a Concert took place 
on the 14th instant. The artists engaged were Miss 
Clelland (soprano), with an efficient glee party, 
and Herr Otto Bernhardt (violinist), a well-known 
principal of Mr. Hallé’s concerts. Mr. Bernhardt’s 
solos were greatly enjoyed, and he received an 
encore for his ‘‘Souvenir de Bellini’ by Alard. 
Miss Clelland, sang Cook’s “Over hill, over dale,” 
with great brilliancy, receiving a boisterous encore. 
The glees were well sung, and comprised Kucken’s 
“Come, Dorothy, come,” Macfarren’s ‘‘ Around the 
Maypole tripping,” and Bishop's “Sleep, gentle 
lady.” The room was over-crowded many being 
unable to gain admission. 





On Wednesday evening, 10th inst., the Belfast 
Classical Harmonists Society gave their second 


being Mdile. Tietjens, Mdmes. Sinico, Rosa Kannen- 
berg (of the Grand Opera, Berlin) ; Signors Vizzani, 


voce,” splendidly sung by Mdlle. Tietjens; Rossini’s 


then, in addition to the cantatrice of the day, there 
were Mdme. Sinico—a compeer who continues 
increasing her stock of well-earned laurels, and Sig. 
Foli, an established favourite in Belfast—as indeed 
he is everywhere—together with Mdlle. Kannenberg, 
Signor Ciampi, and Mdlle. Louise Jansen (harp). 
The program was chiefly Italian, which made it 
attractive to many; while those who would have 
preferred a greater sprinkling of English selections 
had in the encores their desires largely satisfied 
before the conclusion of the concert. Signor Bevi- 
gnani played the accompaniments in a manner 
worthy of his own great reputation. We must add 
that the arrangements for the comfort of the vast 
assemblage were of the most complete kind, thanks 
to Mr. John Dunn, jun., the efficient honorary 
secretary of the society, and his obliging lieu- 
tenants.——-On Monday evening Miss Marriot com- 
menced a short engagement at the Theatre Royal. 
——In the Victoria Hall, Springthorpe’s Wax Work 
Exhibition and Marionette Entertainment are being 
largely patronised.——Batty’s Circus is still here. 





A morning concert was given at the Philharmonic 
Hall, Liverpool, on Saturday last week, the artists 


Ciampi, and Foli, with Mdlle. Louise Jansen (Solo 
Harp), and Signor Bevignani, Conductor. There 
was no particular novelty; the principal pieces in 
the program were Bellini’s favourite air, ‘Qui la 


‘Di piacer,”” by Madame Sinico; the duet, Sul 
aria,” very charmingly given by the two ladies 
named. Signor Vizzani in the Italian version of 
Balfe’s ‘* When other lips,” and Signor Foli in ‘0, 
ruddier than the cherry,” were both much 
applauded, and the other artists were well received. 
——A concert was lately given at the Philharmonic 
Hall, in aid of a Roman Catholic charity, at which 
Madame Sinico, Madame Calderon (of the Grand 
Opera, Paris), Signor Gardoni, Signor Caravoglia, 
M. Vollen (Solo Pianoforte), and Signor Arditi 
appeared. The program was an attractive one, and 
the audience seemed pleased with each of the per- 
formers ; but Mdme. Sinico was, without doubt, the 
favourite of the evening, and she sang with that 
brilliancy of voice and charming, unaffected manner 
for which she is so distinguished, she was rapturously 
encored in the ‘Last Rose of Summer.”——The 
pantomimes at the Alexandra Theatre and Amphi- 
theatre still draw crowded houses. Mr. Saker 
deserves the highest praise for the liberal manner 
he has mounted “ Aladdin ;” all the performers are 
well up in their work, the scenery is beautiful, and 
the dresses are splendid and very costly. ‘* Sindbad” 
at the Amphitheatre is one of the best pantomimes 
we have had in Liverpool for some time.——" Little 
Em'ly” has been produced at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, with Mr. J. Eldred as Mr. Micawher, and in 
conjunction with an extravaganza, ‘‘ The Enchanted 
Isle,’ (in which Miss Augusta Thomson appears), 
has proved very attractive.-—The Slave Troupe is 
having a very successful season at St. James’s 
Hall; Mr. E. D. Beverley, formerly connected with 
English Opera, is the principal tenor of the troupe. 
——tThe Philharmonic Society’s concert on Tuesday 
last attracted a large audience. The following was 
the program :—Overture, ‘ Jessonda,” (Spohr) ; 
Solo and Chorus, “ Burning stars,” ‘ Jessonda,” 
(Spohr), Mr. Santley and chorus; Grand Scena, 
“Tl soave,’’ (Pacini), Mdlle. Tietjens; New Year 
four-part Song, ‘‘In the bosom joy and grief,” 
(Mendelssohn); Scena, ‘‘Thou whose sweet se- 
ductive grace,” ‘“‘ Zampa,”’ (Hérold), Mr. Santley ; 
Concerto Pianoforte, F sharp minor, Op. 69, 
(Hiller), Mdlle. Leonie Michiels; Duet, ‘‘ La dove 
prende,” (Mozart), Mdlle. Tietjens and Mr. Santley; 
Overture, “‘ Euryanthe,"’ (Weber); Symphony, No. 2, 
in D, Op. 36, (Beethoven) ; Hymn for Soprano and 
chorus, ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” (Mendelssohn), Madlle. 
Tietjens and chorus; Solos pianoforte, (Chopin and 
Hiller), Mdlle. Leonie Michiels; Scena, ‘ Nazareth,” 
(Gounod), Mr. Suntley and chorus; Songs, (Beet- 





concert of the season with success. The Ulster 
Hall was crammed. The engagement of Tietjens 
Meant, gf course, an enthusiastic audience; but 





hoven), Mdlle. Tietjens; Four-Part Song, ‘‘ There 
is a tinkling stream,” (Gounod) ; Overture, “ Cene- 


ee 


and Mr. Santley were both in grand voice, and sang 
with their usual success. Mr. Santley was enthu- 


siastically received after a long absence from his 
native town, 











“ALI BABA.” 
The production of Sig. Bottesini's opera “ Ali 
Baba” at the Lyceum is an event creditable to the 
management and the composer alike. Without 
pretending to endorse the statements of those who 
talk of “the wildest demonstrations of approval,” 
and otherwise hint that no other occurrence of 
similar importance has happened within the last 
half century, we may be permitted to consider the 
opera a good opera—not at all a comic opera, as its 
name and locale would warrant, but a serious work 
which deals with its subject in a sober and matter of 
fact way. Its workmanship stamps the musician at 
once: at the same time but little originality is 
betrayed, and the melodies and harmonies, while 
gratifying the ear, awake no higher sense~-do not 
penetrate with their beauty, or surprise by their 
individuality. Nevertheless it is much _ to 
be on a level with one’s age, and this Signor 
Bottesini has proved himself thoroughly to be. 
He has dealt with a libretto which takes 
astounding and inexplicable liberties with the well- 
known subject of ‘The Forty Thieves.” In the 
first place Ali Baba is not poor at all: he is a rich 
and greedy merchant. JMJorgiana is not the heroine, 
nor Ganem Ganem; the principal young people ap- 
pear as Delia and Nadir—the first a daughter of 
Ali, the second not Ali’s son but a poor lover. 
Delia is sued by a wealthy lover and Commissioner 
of Customs named Aboul Hassan; but Nadir gains 
access to the robbers’ cave and acquires treasure, 
thus outbidding Aboul Hassan, and extorting from 
the greedy parent his consent to marriage with 
Delia. The young lady, however, has been carried 
off by the thieves, and Ali following is caught, and 
only released by the robbers with the idea of pro- 
curing ransom. In the third act the forty jars of 
oil appear as forty casks of Mocha coffee, presumed 
to be smuggled; but the plot is discovered by the 
Customs’ Commissioner seizing the coffee, for re- 
venge on Ali Baba, and thus lighting wpon the 
thieves. The dénouement unites the lovers and 
spites the Commissioner. 
This aimless alteration of a familiar story is 
musically illustrated in a flowing, agreeable style, 
with frequent recourse to cantabile, and with 
musicianly effects for voice and orchestra, Here 
and there Signor Bottesini disappoints by forsaking 
a theme along which he has led expectation, and hy 
flying to something else. But the work is studded 
with graceful numbers which obviously please the 
audience and elevate the opera to success. Thus 
‘Non @ il poter,” a romance for Delia; ‘ Dal 
giorno” a duet ;i‘* Esultiamo,” a trio; the concerted 
finale to the secondact; the ballat. ‘To straniero 
for tenor; and an aria * In questa grotta ;"’ grati 
tied the hearers and produced several encores. The 
general reception of the work was very flattering. 
Its performance left little to be desired: an even- 
ness of singing and acting marked it, and to the 
spirit of Signor Borella in the title-réle much of its 
success was ascribable. Mdlle. Calisto makes a 
pleasant Delia, and sings sufficiently well. Signor 
Piccioli as Nadir made a good début and showed 
himself the possessor of a fine light tenor voice 
capable of expression and of a fair range, Signor 
Rocca as Aboul Hassan and Malle. Faullo as the 
dramatically insignificant Morgiana were both up 
to the mark. The libretto is by Emilio Taddeo. 








CONCERTS. 
The second appearance of Mdme. Szarvady made 
the last Monday Popular Concert as menorable as 
its predecessor. Associated with Mdme. Norman- 


Neruda apon a work like Mendelssohn’s Quartet in 
B major, it may be understood how exquisitely she 
brought forth results of the finest musical art. The 
taste and precision given to this performance were 





rentola.” Mr, Benedict conducted. Malle. Tietjens 


of the highest order. The composition is one 
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which—early and immature work of its author as it 
is—yet calls forth great and varied talents in its 
interpretation. Brilliancy, and sympathy, and 
tenderness, and exactitude, are all needful, and 
these qualities are amply supplied by the great 
pianist whom patrons of music best remember 
under her maiden name of Wilhelmina Clauss. In 
Schumann's ‘* Etudes Symphoniques ” she was only 
less successful through having entered on debateable 
ground. Schumann's recognition is still only 
partially effected, notwithstanding the skill and 
persistency of his wife and the energy of his 
admirers. Mozart's Sonata in F major was a more 
unexceptionable triumph for the lady, and here 
she and her coadjutor, Mdme. Neruda, enjoyed the 
victory undisputed. This indeed was the best 
applauded morceau of the program. Haydn's D 
minor Quartet closed the concert, which had been 
diversified by the singing of Herr Stockhausen. 

The fourth of the Monthly Popular Concerts at 
the Angell Town Institution took place on Tuesday 
evening last. The program was as follows: Trio, 
in B flat, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, 
(Schubert), Mr. Ridley Prentice, Mr. Henry Holmes, 
and Signor Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Penitence,” (Beethoven), 
Mdme. Dowland; Sonata, in F major, for Pianoforte 
and Violin, (Walter Macfarren), Mr. Ridley Prentice 
and Mr. Henry Holmes; Song, ‘* Quando a te lieta” 
** Faust,” (Gounod), Mdme. Dowland, Violoncello 
obbligato, Signor Piatti; Sonata, in D major, for 
Pianoforte and Violoncello, (Mendelssohn), Mr. 
Ridley Prentice and Signor Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Should 
he upbraid,’’ (Bishop), Mdme. Dowland; Sonata 
Patetica, in C minor, for Pianoforte alone, (Beet- 
hoven), Mr. Ridley Prentice. The execution was 
worthy of the music and the artists. These concerts 
are a credit to all concerned. 





THE THEATRES. 


The author of ‘* Caate,” of ** Ours,” and “ School,” 
has pronounced another histrionic monosyllable ; 
and in these times of “bella, horrida bella’ he has 


chosen the appropriate and significant syllable of 


“War. The war of the play is not the war of 
lovers’ quarrels nor of domestic broils, but indeed 
the war, the terrible Continental strife which has 
devastated the fair fields of France and promises to 
lay low beautiful Paris itgelf. On Monday night 
this ‘* new and original comedy in three acts’? was 
produced at St. Theatre. When the 
curtain rises for the first act we find, recalling 
School,” the stage encumbered with a bevy of 
young ladies with brown paper parcels behind their 
backs, and indulging in rather inane talk upon the 
lawn of a pretty villa at Sevenoaks. From them we 
learn that a wedding is in contemplation. Lotte, a 
flaxen-haired German girl, the daughter of Herr Karl 
Hartmann is affianced to Oscar de Rochvannes, ayoung 
officer in the service of France and son of Colonel 
de Rochvannes. Already there have been rumours 
of a difficulty between the two fatherlands, to which, 
however, the parents attach no importance, placing, 
as they do, much reliance in the pacific powers and 
properties of diplomacy. A féte champétre is held 
in honour of the espousals. In the fulness of their 
hearts the two fathers sing songs of their youth, the 
one a ditty of the Quartier Latin, the other a 
Commerslied. All goes happy as a marriage bell, 
when Oscar receives a letter which brings a 
elound upon his brow. It is read in turn by 
the Colonel, by Hartmann, and by Captain Sound, 
R.N., a representative of England and benevolent 
neutrality, who suecessively exclaim ‘La Guerre,” 
* Der Krieg,” and ** War,” which breaks up the féte 
al fresco, amid sobs and tender adieus. Act the second 
discovers Oscar at nightfall lying wounded on the 
battle-field of Sedan, near the shattered gable of a 
church with grave mounds and crosses around him, 
and his father with bandaged head by his side. 
Presently in troop Sisters of Merey, and ambulance 
attendants decorated with the Johanniter badge. 
They are followed at a short distance by Hartmann, 
who has put at the service of his country the know- 
ledge of medicine he acquired at the University, and 
by his daughter, lanternin hand. She goes up to the 


James's 


wounded man, and streams the light upon him to 
discover where he is wounded, when suddenly the 
face of her lover is flashed upon her and she faints. 
Oscar recovers considerably at the sight of his be- 
trothed, and proposes that they should be united in 
the adjoining church; to which she consents. On 
their return, after the ceremony, he gets rapidly 
worse, and being ordered to the rear they leave him 
for dead. The third act restores to us the villa at 
Sevenoaks, where we meet Lotte disconsolate in 
widow's weeds, reading aloud ‘‘ In Memoriam,” and 
her father and father-in-law. Oscar, who has survived 
his wounds, presents himself to Captain Sound, who 
in most grotesque fashion breaks the ‘good news to 
Hartmann. In the same mode they make it known 
to the Colonel, and the three together tell the 
glad tidings to Lotte in such a way that she thinks 
that the Colonel has become mad again, for grief 
for his son had unhinged his reason. A long 
epistle is read as an apology for, or an explanation 
of, the resurrection of Oscar, after which he re- 
appears upon the scene himself to dissipate the 
sorrow and to cement the happiness of his bride. 
We cannot say how far, if at all, the author may 
have intended his drama to be allegorical of the 
temporary estrangement and the lasting re- 
conciliation of the Latin and the Teuton of the 
German and the French, though we should gladly 
regard anything as an authority for that be- 
lief. This piece contains ‘but few of the 
virtues, and in an exaggerated form most 
of the vices, of the dramatic school of which Mr. 
Robertson is the founder. We have, with the ex- 
ception of the recognition at Sedan, no cleverly 
planned and telling situations ; no pictorial groupings 
upon the stage ; but little of that sprightly dialogue 
that we are accustomed to associate with the name 
of the author, though it never has the steel-like 
incisiveness of that of Congreve and Sheridan—and 
but one example of those effective sketchings 
of character which in this author never 
reach developments. On the other hand, the 
acts are mere unconnected tableaux, without 
dramatic sequence or cohesion. There is no plot, 
but little movements of incident, and an absence of 
the cardinal unity of action. In other respects too, 
the workmanship is inartistic ; and as such must be 
regarded the letter employed as a deus ex machina 
to clear up the mystery of the hero’s reappearance. 
The acting was nct superior to the piece, with the 





entire exception of Mr. Young and the partial ex- 
|ception of Miss Brough. Mr. Young’s delineation 
| of Hartmann was admirable ; he looked the part, his 
| German-English was perfect, and he sang the 
Commerslied as though he had been a student at 
Heidelberg or Bonn. Miss Brough played the part 
of Lotte prettily enough, but did not show herself 
equal to the single opportunity—and that a very fine 
one—she had, the unexpected recognition at Sedan. 
M. Henri Nertann, of the Theatre Gymnase, Paris, 
was the Colonel. He was far too violent and noisy, 
and it struck us that he would have been much 
more at home’as Great Bombastes’ self in the famous 
farce that came after. Many of the sentiments 
which he had to express he must have felt as 
poignant sarcasms on his present position. Cap- 
tain Sound, R.N., in the person of Mr. Lionel 
Brough, was completely overacted, and the exagger- 
ated caricature did but little to advance the concep- 
tion of the author or the fortune of kis work. This 
is the age of universalism, both in theology and the 
drama; but it is not too much to assert that on the 
first night the play was all but damned. The first 
act was applauded, the second was barely tolerated, 
and the third was received with unmistakeable signs 
of displeasure. On the third night the piece ran 
more smoothly, and there was an absence of active 
opposition on the part of the audience ; but we do 
not think “‘ War” is destined for an average run. 
From a comedietta produced at the Globe Theatre, 
we augur that Miss Schiff, the author of the piece, 
is no believer in the emancipation of woman. It 
is singular to witness the movement ridiculed by 
a woman herself, and this in a sphere which 
has hitherto produced few female workers of 
eminence—we mean dramatic authorship. Surely 





Miss Schiff in the very act of competing in the 


| the designs of a gang of sharpers. 


field of stage-literature substantiates that yp. 
cognition of woman's work in the world, whic) 
such pieces as ‘* The Rights of Woman”? repudiate, 
On all grounds, then, we must adjudge Miss Schig 
guilty of sacrificing her instincts to mob-prejudice, 
‘‘ The Rights of Woman” laughs all female pretep. 
sions out of countenance, and makes the advocates 
of those rights strike their colours the moment g 
man is introduced into the room. Kissing ang 
hugging, in short, are represented as the end fo, 
which the sex live, and even the sex’s pioneers, 
Men are smuggled into the gynacium; the girls 
are pulled about, and immediately surrender thejy 
hearts. We are afraid the ladies of the audiencg 
must hold Miss Schiff in scorn. 

Mr. Reece's two-act comedietta at the Royalty, 
entitled “ Dora’s Device,” is a domestic drama which 
turns on the love of a fashionable young lady, Dorg 
Seaton, for a worthy but awkward young fellow, John, 
de Birmingham. A more polished suitor is favoured 
by the mother, but for this Captain Vigors, Dorg 
entertains small esteem, and undertakes to conyinog 
her mother of his mercenariness. Accordingly she 
persuades her brother to introduce her governess 
as Miss Seaton (the Captain not knowing Dora 
by sight). The militaire, under the impression 
that he is addressing the heiress, makes hot loye 
to poor Mary, whois ignorant of the “ device” 
practised by Dora. But the love-making is 
discovered by the indignant mother and the 
governess is chassée, Now it happens that Dora’s 
brother, who aided her scheme, himself is fond 
of the governess, and he and his sister go in search 
of her, but for some time their quest is vain. An 
advertisement in the Times proves that Mary is 
legatee to a large fortune; and just as she is 
discovered and has accepted thelove of Harry Seaton, 
in comes the irrepressible Captain with the same 
professions of attachment, for he has seen the ad. 
vertisement. He is however exposed and loses both 
Miss Seaton and Mary, who make their respective 
lovers happy. The piece is very effectively written 
and well acted. Up to within the last two or three 
evenings Miss Hodson was the Dora, but the illness of 
this lady has thrown the part on the hands of Miss 
Maud Howard. Miss Rachael Sanger is Mary; and 
Messrs. Bishop, Flockton, Warburton, and Wood fill 
the cast. ‘* Dora's Device” will keep the bills for 
some time to come. 

“The Ticket of Leave Man” has been revived at 
the Holborn, following ‘‘ Jezebel.” Mr. Neville is 
of course the Bob Brierly, and Mrs. Stephens, 
Miss Hughes, and Miss Foote fill their original 
parts. The rest of the characters find adequate re- 
presentation in the hands of Mr. Parselle (Dalton), 
Mr. Holston (Melter Moss), Mr. Sefton Parry 
(Hawkshaw), Mr. Philip Day (Green Jones), &c. 

Mrs. 8. Lane, a star of the Minors, though not 4 
minor star, continues her reign at the Britannia. 
We have already expressed some surprise that she 
has not yet extended her dominion in the metropolis 
beyond the north-eastern suburb. She has we 
believe, extensive provincial engagements. With her 
attractions, personal and artistic, she would have 
given some popularity to a coarser piece than that 
which we saw the other night. The minor incident 
is one capable of a strong and sustained interest, 
but little or nothing is made of it either in situation 
or dialogue. The actress personates a woman of 
rank and wealth who places her happiness in 
relieving the oppressed and wretched, and by her saga- 
city and firmness of purpose, rescues her lover from 
the intrigues of a set of heartless women, and from 
Mrs. Lane made 
us regret that she had not better dialogue to deliver ; 
for she was more than once somewhat puzzled what ' 
to do with the weak and vapid declamation which 
fell to her share, but the native simplicity and 
directness of her appeals, aided by a countenance 
full of genial vivacity and benevolence, made ample 
amends, 





ANOTHER NEW TENOR. 


The Plymouth Vocal Association gave a pet 
formance of ** The Messiah” on the 4th inst. The 





soloists were Mdme. Florence Lancia, Mjss Julia 
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Elton, Mr. Rogers, an amateur from London, (in 
the absence of Mr. Vernon Rigby), and Signor Foli. 
We quote the following from a local paper :—‘*Mr. 
Rogers has a voice of very considerable power, good 
quality, and he sings with earnest expression, and 
with a style learnt from study of the best artists. 
His singing of the recitative, ‘Comfort ye my 
people,” and the following air, ‘‘ Every valley,” was 
remarkably pleasing, and at once established him in 
high favour with the audience, who applauded him 
most heartily. The “passion” recitatives and 
airs, “ Thy rebuke has broken his heart,” ‘* Behold 
and see,” “ He was cut off,” were interpreted with 
much pathos, although taken rather too slowly. In 
the charming air, ‘‘ But Thou did’st not leave,” he 
was still more successful, and had to bow his 
acknowledgments of the applause showered on him. 
The fine air, ‘Thou shalt break them,” was also 
sung with great spirit.” We understand this 
gentleman sings in the Voluntary Choir of St. 
James’s, Westmoreland Street, Marylebone, of 
which the Rev. H. R. Hawies is the Incumbent. 








FUNERAL OF MR. PAUL BEDFORD. 





Yesterday, despite the forbidding weather and 
the remoteness of Norwood Cemetery from the 
centre of town, a great gathering of the theatrical 
craft, and of the public interested in the passing 
history of the English stage, paid the last tribute of 
yegard to the veteran actor, Paul Bedford, who 
would have reached the age of seventy-nine years 
had he lived till the 24th of this month. The 
death of Mr. Bedford was, in fact, an event of 
more importance, on ths score of his long career 
and his association with bygone celebrities than 
because of any high personal gifts and attainments 
in his art. He was beloved by very many associates 
for a simplicity and kindliness by no means rare 
among the brotherhood of the stage, but still valued 
and esteemed in their little world as much as if 
those qualities were seldom found there. Thus it 
happened that many tears were shed, and many 
stifled sobs were audible, round the grave of one 
who had long survived the scriptural term of 
existence, and whose death, which had been visibly 
approaching for some time past, was painless when 
it came. 

The coffin was borne from the house in which the 
aged actor died and was placed in the hearse soon 
after eleven o’clock, the road from Chelsea to 
Norwood being long, and the funeral being ap- 
pointed for the hour of one. The first of the four 
mourning coaches held Miss Bedford, a daughter of 
tke deceased by his first marriage; Mr. Paul 
Bedford and Mr. Charles Bedford, sons; and Mrs. 
E. Wright, widow of the favourite Adelphi comedian, 
who was for many years linked in a series of 
well-remembered personations with the elder who 
survived him. In the second coach were Mr. 
Benjamin Webster, Mr. W. Bennett, Mr. Donald 
King, and Mr. Belmore, representatives of the Drury 
lane Fund. The third and fourth coaches 
contained the Rev. Horace Roberts (the clergyman 
by whom the burial service was read in a very 
impressive manner), Captain Bedford, Mr. J. L. 
Toole, Mr. Billington, Dr. Canton, Mr. Turner, Mr. 
Arthur Stirling, and Mr. Dennis Jaques. The 
general assembly, as we have already intimated, 
was very numerous—far more numerous, indeed, 
than could reasonably have been expected; and it 
was essentially representative in character. The 
ladies recognisable at the first glance were Mdme. 
Celeste, whose firm and elastic step has changed, 
in the growth of a new generation, as little as 
her lithe figure and expressive face ; Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon, and Mrs. Billington. The male por- 
tion of the company—by far the larger, of course— 
included Messrs. Edward and Gaston Murray, Mr. J. 
Clarke, Mr. Andrew Halliday, Mr. J. W. Anson, Mr. 
C. Pond, Mr. Dillon Croker, Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr. 
R. Phillips, Mr. Atkins, Mr. Chute, Mr. Swanborough, 
and Mr. Gruneisen. The grave in which the 
temains of Paul Bedford were laid is near the 
boundary railings of the cemetery, at the top of the 
hilly carriage-way, to the right of which may be seen 


‘out of the dead level of common things—rent, taxes, 








the tomb of Douglas Jerrold. Six years ago the 
coffin of Mrs. Bedford was lowered to the same 
resting-place that received her husband’s body 
yesterday. The plate on his coffin bore the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Paul John Bedford, died January, 1871, aged 
78 years,” 








MR. CARLYLE AND THE VERSIFIERS— 
ALLIANCE OF MUSIC AND POETRY. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—Most readers will agree with your remarks 
on Mr. Carlyle’s recent counterblast to versification 
and poetry. It is ever or too often the fashion to 
decry what is simple or poetic : thus, Milton got £10 
for the ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’ Goldsmith from the 
glum Carlyle of that day could not get even £10 for 
the ‘Vicar of Wakefield” and the poetry. Yet 
what gorgeous poetry is in that fourth book of the 
great English epic !—what unmatched beauty in the 
‘Deserted Village!” The giant of our continental 
medical literature, Bichat, speaking of life and the 
inscrutable manner it is given to man, and preserved 
as two lamps, the vital and the organic, in the 
middle of his anatomical lore stops short, and says 
an English poet has put all our science in two 
lines :— 

“To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose.” 
Poetry here has a use, even as an aphorism or 
series of rules in art that it fixes in the mind a 
real fact as much so as any of Mr. Carlyle’s most 
disruptive prose would do. Pope’s poetry in the 
‘* Essay on Man "’ is all of this kind, and what can 
be finer ? 

Mr. Carlyle is partly right, however; we must not 
take everything in well-measured iambics or 
spondees as poetry: we may have real poetry where 
there is no versification at all, but prose. Who 
reads the prose ‘‘ Ossian" or the prose book of Job, 
or parts of Isaiah, or Mr. Ruskin’s books, or even 
‘‘ Sartor Resartus” itself, and does not feel the 
poetry more so than in the verses of Mr. Southey, 
Mr. Browning, or Mr. Tupper ? 

Even Tennyson, when he goes to a savage and by- 
gone age for tinsel idylls of abstract princes and 
princesses that never existed or could exist, and can 
never see poetry in the present hour, does not please 
as much as Victor Hugo in prose, or Dickens's first 
Christmas books. 


“The poetry of earth is ceasing never.”—Keats. 


Ay, and inthe music of that poetry there speaks a 
great poet. The tongue of art it has been said is 
loosened in poetry and music: if our drawing-room 
poets do not see poetry in the blowing rose or the 
charities of life or the smile of childhood, but in 
hatchets or excalibur or slaughter we are dis- 
appointed. What says Art? We have the silent 
gravity, the heavy mass and massiveness of 
architecture; inorganic dead terror if you will in 
stone changing into the living death of other stone 
work—soul and beauty, and purity of sculpture 
struggling through the marble; but the life of the 
soul, feeling, mode, thought, the glance of the eye, 
these are beyond sculpture. So that these two great 
arts are inferior to poetry or music. Then as we ascend 


poor-rates—we have the spiritual play of light in paint- 
ing as anart; the whole scale of feelings, moods, 
actions, beauty andtruth here areone; but occasion- 
ally secondary or conventional truths observable. 
Poussin is dry and hard. Rembrandt severe in bis 
one group and one ray of light. Nature 
is ever new; there is no mannerism there. And as 
our painters have their methods, so have the songs 
of Schubert or symphonies of Mozart. Yes, and 
more! Poetry forms the happy transition of art 
into religion ; in one it is only glanced at, in the 
other it is treasured up or deeply conceived ; this 
inward exaltation of the mind and esthetic faculty 
to the absolute good, the all-reconciling supreme; 
this unity of tho divine and human, the essence of 
every religion, it supports one says our Ezperanza or 
presiding genius of hope. 

There are many who prefer no doubt all things 
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publishers, and still publish their music-hall 
semibreves or versifications. 

Taste of course decides what is beautiful. The 
acanthus, or a Corinthian column, or a symphony 
of Beethoven, or a golden sunset, or a charming 
picture, a Grecian or Florentine marble, have all 
a universal satisfaction, disinterested, free to all, 
a joy for ever, things of beauty, as Keats well 
expresses it, 


“ Yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits: such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young: and such are daffodils 
With the green world they live in.” 


In the sublime we have formlessness rather 
than form; we have wonder and awe, the raging sea, or 
the terror of thunder in the clouds to effect the 
mind; the sky studded with stars, a sense of the 
infinite; in all we see signs of power. And for 
this perhaps more than in what is beautiful, we 
require higher culture and more developed moral 
ideas. 

“The gentleness of Heaven is on the sea,"’ says 
Wordsworth somewhere. ‘Like the temple of 
Solomon, stone upon stone reared without noise 
of hammer, is this great silent temple of nature, 
sea and sky and stars,” says Lord Bacon; so 
Handel and Haydn in their oratorios. The form- 
lessness of the early bars of the “ Creation,” and 
the wonder and awe of the Hallelujah chorus. 

There is a minor degree of the beautiful of a 
selfish or not very worthy kind in all the arts. 
The satisfaction of one is universal. Who is there 
does not enjoy a charming landscape or sunrise, 
or the glow of childhood, or scarlet poppies in 
a hedgerow? But have we the same veneration 
or satisfaction for the agreeable turtle soup you 
are going to consume, which you find beautiful ? 

Thus we may have agreeable music or agreeable 
poetry, flattering to some patron, or patronised by 
some music-hall, but yet not beautiful. It must be 
against this Mr. Carlyle raises his voice, or the 
impossible copyists of the Tennyson model. But 
let us not believe there is uo force or value in poetry 
or music. Even Sullivan and Tennyson joined, 
what do they suggest? Is it the music helps the 
agreeable drawing-room verses ? 

Mr. Carlyle is for the strong hand, whether it is 
that of Frederick the Great or Bismarck. We 
ourselves long ago were “ shooting Niagara ;" going 
to swift destruction because we did not fling all our 
paupers into a dust-heap and be done with them, in 
place of giving them Christmas plum-pudding. He 
is a curious copy or paraphrase of Fichte, Jean 
Paul, and Schlegel. A Scotch conventicler thinks 
religion is only a thing of duty; which it is no more 
than the tax on tobacco or duty on Scotch whisky 
is a cultus or superstition. Religion is rather 
exaltation of the mind to what is of God and good. 

One cannot help admiring Carlyle as a writer; 
his phraseology is a mine of amusement; the ‘ Sartor 
Resartus” is a book of all books to be studied, but it is 
much of a paraphrase from the Germans ; but then 
as to music and poetry, or pity for the weak as in 
the war, he lifts up his voice for what is harsh. 
Lord Bacon has a remarkable passage in one of his 
great books: ‘‘ Poetry doth refer to the imagination 
pictoribus atque poetis, &c.; it gives some shadow of 
satisfaction to the mind, where the nature of 
common things doth deny it, by reason whereof 
there is agreeable to the spirit of man a more 
ample greatness, a more exact goodness; and there- 
fore it was ever thought to have some divineness ; 
these joined also with the agreement it hath with 
music it hath estimation in rude times and bar- 
barous regions where more exact learning wag 
excluded.” 

Nature is ever indeed the ally of religion, and 
poetry thus the transition of art into religion; our 
modern science it is to be regretted sets no 
value on poetry. Darwinism boasts that it is 
dead to all imagination or poetry, it only knows of 
natural selection, be it of the ugliest. We cannot 
do away with beauty or the beautiful: the divinity 
of nature in the violet or rose, or the rainbow 
spanning that loose rain shower opposite the sun, 
the delicacy and sweetness, the purple light of 
youth or childhood, but we can well do without 
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room poetry. We cannot selfishly appropriate this 
thing of beauty, the song of birds or the mag- 
nificence of a landscape ; in art we strive to give a 
fairer creation than we know, and music helps us in 
every way. Poetry thus adds a charm to even our 
art of the physician: it inculcates pity, which in 
Carlyle is deficient. All is not dead Darwinism ; 
for everybody alike. Mr. Carlyle has only fallen 
into the war panic when he tells us the versifiers 
must turn soldiers.—I am, &e., 


Cuanues Kipp, M.D. 
January 16. 








WHO WROTE SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS? 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sir,—I have devoted some time to delvirg in 
the obscurer corners of history—particularly the 
history of the Tudor period; and I am more and 
more convinced, as I proceed, that the sceptics 
are right who refuse to believe that the plays 
attributed to Shakespeare were written by one 
William Shakespeare a play-actor. 

In the house of John Hampden, there was a 
room set apart for an amanuensis, whose duty it 
was to copy certain manuscripts which were com- 
posed by Sir Walter Raleigh in the Tower, and 
sucretely conveyed, by a trusty hand, from that 
awful den of scrutiny, to the safe custody of the 
patriot. There is every reason to believe that 
these manuscripts were plays, belonging to the so- 
called ‘‘ Shakesperean Literature,” which, if those 
who wrote them, desired to live to write more 
forthe “‘reliefof the human estate,’’ must not only 
be copied so that no trace of the real authorship 
could be found, but must be fathered by acompara- 
tively obscure person, such as Shakespeare was, 
when compared with the great statesmen of those 
times, authors of the so-called ‘“‘ Plays of Shake- 
speare.” These men, as is well known, repudiated 
the name of poets, especially Bacon, who pro- 
fessed to see in the poetic reputation a barrier to 
his advancement. Both Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Bacon wrote wretched pastorala in their more 
youthful days, aud desired that these should 
remain as the high-water mark of their poetic 
ability—the better to throw the keen dogs of the 
Court off scent of his grand trail, now so distinctly 
marked on the starry highways of immortality. 
If it be asked, Why all this secrecy? I answer, 
because publicity would be death to the writers. 
And, further, if it be likely that men—who had 
such a superb heir-loom to leave to posterity, all 
of their own manufacture—would forego the 
splendour of its reputation on any public grounds? 
I answer again, that these majestic intellects were 
well content to leave the solution of the problem of 
the authorship to impartial times that could detect 
from internal as well as external evidence, the 
indubitable marks of a profoundly cultivated genius 
and scholarly mind, such as could not belong 
to any player or manager of any Globe Theatre. 
For in these plays are not only those marks above 
indicated, but hints at an immense and fathomless 
mind, which had bottomed all human learning, 
and was master of the best thoughts of ancient 
and modern times—master, also, of history, 
science, art, government and civil jurisprudence ; 
equally at home in art as in metaphysics and 
religion, and as well versed in the Bible as at home 
in the ubiquities of the past and the present, if 
we may 80 express our meaning. Every yearsome 
lover of these priceless plays discovers their 
authors in some new character—and even so great 
a man as Lord Campbell, has written a book to 
prove that “‘ Shakespeare wasa profound lawyer and 
jurist.” We know that Lord Bacon was a profound 
lawyer and jurist; but how good Master Shake- 
speare, with his neglected education and loose habits 
in early life, and his subsequent occupation in that 
masterly strategy which made his theatre so 
successful, could find time, amidst all these 
labours, to make himself a lawyer of such 
profound learning and ability as to attract the 


|problem for us to solve. 
| position—not very tenable—of some of Shake- 


practised and keen eyes of a Lord Chancellor who 
knew what a lawyer was, is a little two biga 
I am aware of the 


speare’s friends that all these things were given 


| in his genius and his consciousness; but so far as 


|Ihave seen or heard, there is no royal road to 
the lilies of the field have still a beauty, and it is| learning of any sort, and for a man to be a 


scholar he must also be a hard worker. Poetry 
comes by the grace of God; learning, by the 
arduous and exacting toil. 

Of course I am well aware how great a heresy 
this doctrine is to all who have Leen accustomed 
to consider Shakespeare the author of the Plays— 
and, assuredly, I mean no harm to Shakespeare— 
but I have examined the whole internal as well as 
external evidence involved in this startling 
problem, and my conviction isimmoveable. More- 
over, I will venture to say that no competent 
man, who understands what evidence is, and shall 
read this evidence with the same partiality that 
he would bring to bear upon the solution of a 
geometrical proposition, could fail to come to the 
same conclusion with me. 

If Sir Walter Raleigh had been merely writing 
his ‘History of the World” he would hardly 
have taken such pains with it as tosend it to 
John Hampden’s house to have it copied. That 
“ History of the World,” however, was a subter- 
fuge to enable him to write, without question, his 
true “ History of the World,” which those Shake- 
sperean dramas are. The title, too, is a specimen 
of that anagrammatic mode of writing so much 
affected by this school, and it is certain that Sir 
Walter found employment enough for that distant 
and obscure amanuensis.— Yours obediently. 


8. J. 








HORARY ASTROLOGY. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—With reference to the letter upon this sub- 
ject, contained in your journal of the 6th inst, it 
appears to me that your correspondent does not 
understand this branch of the science, which was 
well explained by the late Mr. R. C. Smith, in the 
manual of astrology by Raphael. When a horary 
figure is radical, that is, fit to be judged, I believe 
it to be as reliable as the figure of a nativity, and 
more useful generally. That mistakes occur oc- 
casionally, in both of these branches, is undeniable, 
and possibly the case mentioned by your corre- 
spondent is one in point, to use a legal phrase. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that some 
persons, even now, believe that Miss Constance 
Kent did not really murder her brother, or that if 
she did, it was done when she was insane. Sup- 
posing a horary scheme to have been erected to 
ascertain the guilt or the innocence of Eliza Fen- 
ning, and that it showed her innocence, and that 
she did not commit the crime of poisoning her 
mistress, for which supposed offence this un- 
fortunate woman was hanged in the Old Bailey 
early in this century, as some of your readers may 
remember, the scheme might have been deemed 
delusive; yet subsequently her innocence was 
clearly proved, as the murder had been committed 
in fact by another person, who confessed the act. 
So it may have been with respect to Miss Kent, in 
which case the horary scheme above mentioned 
would be proved to be reliable, and not delusive, as 
some persons, besides your correspondent believe 
it to be.—I am, sir, yours obediently, 


London, 12th Jan., 1871. Cun. Cooxe. 





THEATRES v. MUSIC HALLS. 


Mr, Frederick Strange, Manager of the Royal 
Alhambra Palace Music Hall, appeared on Saturday, 
before Mr. Knox, at the Marlborough Street Police 
Court, to answer eleven summonses, taken out by 
Mr. Philip Brown, on the part of the London 
Association of Theatrical Managers, for unlawfully 
keeping a place of public resort for the public per- 
formance of stage plays without the licence of the 
Lord Chamberlain of her Majesty’s Household for 





the time being. 


——————— 

Mr. Montague Williams, instructed by Messry 
Webster and Graham, appeared for the prosecution . 
and Mr. Poland for the defence. , 

In reply to Mr. Knox, Mr. Montague Williams 
said he thought one case would decide them all, ang 
went on to say that the present summonses wor, 
taken out against Mr. Strange, the Manager of th, 
Alhambra Palace, for the old my of performing 
stage plays without a licence, and he must say that 
Mr. Strange perfectly well knew the law, as he had 
been summomed before and fined £20 for a Panto. 
mime. On that occasion he appealed to the 
Quarter Sessions, and, pending the appeal, he went 
on with the performance, and was ultimately fino 
£5 on each summons taken out against him fo; 
doing so. He should now show that Mr. Strange in 
catering for the public had thought proper to plage 
on the stage a piece which he thought he should bg 
able to show was a stage play. The piece was 
entitled ‘ Superba.’ He would read a copy of the 
playbill, and then show that the piece was gp 
operetta. The Theatrical Managers, after a good 
deal of litigation, had come to an arrangment with 
the Proprietors of the Music Halls, and a settlement 
took place between them as to what should bg 
allowed to be performed, and there was a sort of 
settlement of the dispute, not that he thought the 
parties had any right to do so. He thought he 
should be able to show that the entertainment now 
complained of was as cléar an infringement of the 
Act as had ever come before him, and he should 
have to ask the Magistrate to decide whether it was 
a stage play or not. 

Mr. M. Williams then read the play-bill, and gave 
a lengthened and amusing description of the plot, 
admitting that the scene at the conclusion of the 
piece was one of the most splendid Transformation 
Scenes ever witnessed, and contending that if the 
piece was not a stage play, he did not know what 
was. 

Mr. Henry Morton, comedian of twelve years’ 
standing, and formerly Manager of the New 
Royalty, had gone to the Alhambra and seen a piece 
called ‘‘ Superba.” At the rising of the curtain, 
there being a stage proscenium and a band, twenty. 
two performers were discovered dressed as shepherds 
and shepherdesses. They began by singing a 
chorus, ‘‘ Let our hearts be light, though our purses 
are empty, this summer morning.” Superba (Miss 
Susannah Cole) entered, and her lover also, and 
stated his love. A duet took place. The lover, 
not accepted, leaves the stage in despair. The lady 
appeals to the shepherds to help her. Superba 
sings something, and then reclines on some banks 
at the back of the stage, and is supposed to go to 
sleep & la Victorine. The scene then opens and 
discovers a sea view with moving waters, stage 
gradually darkened, small Demons are seen, and 
from an opening in the stage a monster is seen 
vomiting flames of fire. These are supposed to be 
under the influence of Mephistopheles, who has 
raised the storm. The sea has become troubled, 
flashes of lightning, distant thunder, a vessel in 
distress, ultimately wrecked, all within the view of 
the audience. The lover is seen floating on the 
water, supported by Sea Nymphs, a fi 10 

resenting Mercy descends, and the lover is saved 
me a watery grave. Thescene is closed. Superba 
wakes and appears in a state of wonder. Miss 
Huddart as Mercy walks to the centre of the stage, 
takes Superba by the hand, cautions Superba as to 
the treatment of her lover, and warns her that she 
would bitterly regret her conduct. Mephistopheles 
appears annoyed, and wishes to overthrow the good 
office of the Spirit, and takes part in a quartet. 
The scene changes and discovers the Realms of 
Bliss. A tableau is discovered, the centre figure 
being the lover. At the conclusion of the chorus 
the tableau breaks, and the wine-cup passes round, 
Superba is supposed to be asleep all the time, and 
then the scene again changes. e lover sings 4 
song; the Spirit of Life enters with Superba; the 
lover shakes hands, to the discomfiture of Mephis- 
topheles ; the Spirit of Life quits the stage on one 
side, Mephistopheles on the other, the lovers being 
left alone. The next scene was a tangled wood, the 
Retreat of Hymen, with attendants bearing torches; 
the lovers, hand-in-hand, meek and a rt Light 
their troth ; they rise, quit the stage -in- 
followed by the chorus, and Hymen’s pedestal sinks 
through the stage. The Transformation Scene then 
takes place, one of the most a he had ever 
witnessed. The chorus come and sing 4 final 
chorus. Had seen a great many things, an 


say it was a stage play. 

Dross-enasuinad by Mr. Poland—Had been 
author, and had written a little poetry. Miss Cole 
was not addressed as Superba on the stage, nor was 
Mephistopheles called by her name. It wis 
not a glee, it was a chorus, the ra being about 
thirty-five in number. The tune was an 0 
madrigal. The drinking song was Tamberlik’s 
celebrated dri song. 





drinking Something was sung out 
of “ The Huguenots” and other operas. He believed 
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that all the music was selections from different 
operas. There was no dialogue, except what was 
sung in the duets, trios, &c. In the Transformation 
gcene was Britannia on a globe; no Clown or 
Pantaloon came on, and no transformation of 
characters. There was no dancing, and the shep- 
herds and shepherdesses were all & la Watteau. 

Re-examined.—Knew Miss Cole and Signor 
Angyalfi, but had never seen them walking about as 
a shepherdess or Mephistopheles. 

Mr. Weston, comedian, of the Lyceum, had 
witnessed the performance of ‘ Superba” on the 
goth inst. The description given by the last 
witness was correct. He considered it was a stage 


lay. 

. Me. Poland said the question to be determined 

was whether the entertainment of ‘‘ Superba” went 

beyond the fair limits of the defendant's license. 

Every such case must depend on its circumstances, 

and though it might have all the appearance of a 

dramatic performance, it did not therefore follow 

there was really any infringement of the Stage Play 
Act. The law on the subject was by no means 
clear. A decision had been given against Mr. 

Tyrwhitt, which decision had heen reversed on 
appeal to the Middlesex Magistrates. Another case, 
on similar evidence, was brought before Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
who declined to convict. This was appealed 
against, and the Court of Common Pleas decided 
that Mr. Tyrwhitt was right. The case that Mr. 
Tyrwhitt first convicted on had costume, scenery, 
ballet, but no words. This was held to come within 
the province of stage plays ; but, after the matter 
was more fully discussed at the Quarter Sessions, 
the entertainment was declared not to come within 
the provisions of the Stage Play Act. When, there- 
fore, another case was brought before Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
in which it was shown that an entertainment with 
stage accessories had taken place, Mr. Tyrwhitt 
would not convict. 

Mr. Knox said that was because he gave up his 
judgment to the judgment of the superior court. 

Mr. Poland said the question was taken to the 
Common Pleas, and Mr. Justice Erle ruled that it 
was a question more of fact and degree than of law, 
and that Mr. Tyrwhitt was right. 

Mr. Knox—-What was the opinion of the other 
Judges ? 

Mr. Poland said it certainly was curious that they 
differed with the view of Mr. Justice Erle, but they 
all decided that Mr. Tyrwhitt, in declining to convict 
after what had occurred at the Middlesex Sessions, 
was right. The question now to be decided was, 
whether these cheap entertainments ought to be 
stopped. On the 25th George II., it was enacted 
that something might be given as an entertainment 
in which there was music and dancing, with theatri- 
cal accessories, not converting the entertainment 
into a stage play. In the case before the Court 
there were stage accessories, which made the enter- 
tainment apparently savour of a stage play, but it 
was not a stage play, Mr. Justice Erle having ruled 
that all these matters put together only constituted 
a question of degree. Was the piece “‘ Superba” on 
one side of the line or the other? that was the 
question, There were no characters. Two persons 
made love, but that did not make the piece a stage 
play. They only sang songs and concerted pieces 
out of different operas. There was no dialogue, no 
plot in the sense of a stage play, and in that respect 
it differed from all other cases where there had been 
convictions. He therefore submitted that this was 
not an infringement of the Stage Play Act. It was 
something to please the eye. The same dresses were 
used throughout. There was no original music, only 
pieces from popular operas, The law was in an 
unsatisfactory state. The Legislature was likely 
soon to remedy it, as a Committee was sitting on 
the subject. Mr. Strange had no desire to infringe 
the Act. If he had done so it was undesignedly. 
He trusted, therefore, if a conviction took place, the 
penalty would be of a light character. 

Mr. Knox was prepared to give his decision at 
once. Cases had been so frequently before that 
Court, and had been discussed so fully, that nothing 
would be gained by delay. Of course, he must be 
understood as making no confusion between his 
duties as a Magistrate and the functions of the 
Legislature. The law, as it stood, was for him his 
guidance: what might hereafter be the law could 
not be taken into account. He could only hope that 
What was at present doubtful would soon be made 
clear by the Legislature. The law he was called 
upon to enforce was about 200 years old. There 
were then no Music Halls in existence, that class of 
Property having sprung up within the last thirty 
years. He was placed in a somewhat painfal 
position, being called upon to decide between two 
sets of gentlemen, and to draw, as it were,a hard 
and fast line on a debateable matter. He had 
been asked to decide whether this was a stage play. 
Ithad all the accessories of a stage play, scenery, 

ers in costume, some dialogue, and a 
tion Scene, Mr, Poland had made it a 


point that there was no original music. But was 
not ‘I'he Beggar's Opera’’a play, and was all the 
music in that opera original? In ‘* Superba” there 
was a plot, a well-defined plot, terminating in a 
catastrophe, the whole entertainment concluding 
with a beautiful Transformation Scene. He should 
wish to give a decision that would enable the parties 
to take the opinion of a higher court. 

Mr. Poland—Do you determine this, then, to be a 
stage play? 

Mr. Knox said he had no doubt about it. 

Mr. Poland said his client would feel bound by the 
Magistrate’s decision. 

Mr. M. Williams said the Managers had no dis- 
cretion. They were bound to take proceedings. 

Mr. Knox said he apprehended that what was 
wanted was an abatement of what was objected to. 
How many penalties are there ? 

Mr. Poland—Eleven. 

After some further conversation, 

Mr, Knox said, in apportioning the penalty, he 
must take into account that the Act was two 
hundred years old. He thought that would meet 
the case. He would inflict the full penalty in one 
case, and the other ten could stand over to see 
whether there would be any necessity to go into the 
others. 








WALL v. SWANBOROUGH. 





This was an action in the Court of Exchequer, 
on Saturday, forthe breach of an engagement 
entered into by the plaintiffs with Mrs. Swan- 
borough, Lessee of the Strand Theatre, under 
which Mrs. Wall, whose professional name was 
Miss Elise Holt, was to give her services as a bur- 
lesque actress in the part of Lord Darnley, in the 
popular piece of the ‘‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold,” 
for a certain number of weeks. On the part of 
the plaintiffs, the case was that the season had 
been brought abruptly to a conclusion in order to 
terminate the engagement, the season having 
reached its dull period. On the other side, 
evidence was given to show that good faith 
had been kept with the plaintiffs, and that the 
season had been brought to a close at its ordinary 
period. The trial took place at Westminster, 
before Mr. Baron Martin, when the Jury gave a 
verdict for the plaintiffs—damages, £40. 

Mr. Henry Tawes, Q.C., on behalf of the 
defendant, now moved for a new trial on the 
ground that the verdict was against the 
evidence. 

Mr. Baron Martin said he would have found 
for the defendant, but the Court thought that 
the verdict was net so clearly against the evidence 
as to justify them in usurping the functions of 
the Jury. 

Rule refused. 








LEVY v. CAVE. 





In the case (heard in Common Pleas on Saturday) 
Mr. Lawrence Levy, who was formerly Lessee of 
the Victoria Theatre, sued the defendant, who was 
the present Lessee of that establishment, to recover 
penalties in consequence of the defendant having 
without permission performed a piece called 
‘* Breakers Ahead.” The action was tried at Guild- 
hall before Mr. Justice Smith, when the Jury 
returned a verdict for the defendant. The piece the 
plaintiff claimed was originally written by Mr. 
Hawes, an actor, in 1837, for the plaintiff, who 
agreed to pay £20 for it. 

Mr. Powell, Q.C., said that when the piece was 
read in the green-room the hero and heroine, after 
a most stormy life, were married in a church, but 
the plaintiff stated that he altered the last act, and 
arranged instead of it that there should be a dreadful 
storm, that the heroine should be washed overboard, 
rescued by her lover, who arrived in another ship, 
and then married at sea. 

Mr. Justice Smith—The plaintiff said I arranged 
it should be on board the “ wessell.’’ I believe I 
took it literally. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Powell —- Under these circumstances the 
plaintiff claimed to be part author, and said that in 
consequence of his being recognised as such, he 
paid Hawes only £15, instead of £20. 

The Court, after hearing other points urged in 
favour of the plaintiff, refused to rule.—Rule 
refused. 








SWINDLING AN ACTOR. 

Mr. Frank Mathews, the well-known actor, 
applied to Mr. Mansfield under the following cir- 
cumstances. He stated that he resided at 7, Linden- 
grove, St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, and on the 
23rd of Decamber last a young man called on him 





and said, ‘I have charge of Mr, Charles Mathews’s 








jun., house, No. 25, Pelham-crescent, Brompton. My 
name is Flowers. Mr. Charles Mathews, jun., has just 
gone out to dinner, and before he went he said he 
expected a large parcel from his father in Australia 
(Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews are now performing 
there), and if I had not money enough I was to go 
to Mr. or Mrs. Frank Mathews, and they would 
give me what money I required.” He asked the 
applicant how much he wanted, and being informed 
that a sovereign would be enough, he gave it to him. 
Subsequently, believing that all was not right, he 
communicated with Mr. Charles Mathews, jun., and 
then discovered that the story he had been told was 
false, and that he had been defrauded of his money. 
To prevent other persons being duped in a similar 
manner was his reason for making the applica- 
tion. 

Mr. Charles Mathews, jun., deposed that he had 
not given any one authority to go to Mr. Frank 
Mathews to borrow a sovereign. He believed there 
were other cases against the person against whom 
they were applying for a warrant for obtaining 
money under precisely similar circumstances. 

Mr. Mansfield, having directed that a written 
information should be taken at once, granted the 
warrant. 








REVIEWS. 





(Cramer & Co. Limirep.) 
Lady of Lorne. Scotch Lancers. By F. Godfrey. 
The Lady of Lorne. Caledonians. By T. Barret. 
Both the above are good for their selection of 
favourite Scotch airs, and their fitness for dancing. 
The ‘* Caledonians” is embellished by one of the 
prettiest illustrated titles we have lately seen. 





The Day is Ending, (An Afternoon in February). 
Vocal Duet. Poetry by Lonarentow. Music by 
the Hon. Vicrorta Grosvenor. 

There is considerable prettiness about this setting 
of Longfellow's verses, combined with a disregard of 
conventional models, which renders it quaint and 
piquant. It opens as a solo, a second voice being 
added for the latter part, producing with the piano- 
forte accompaniment a very pleasing effect. The 
composer certainly deserves praise for her essay. 





Joyous Wine. ‘Trinklied, English Words by W. 

Batu. Musie by G. Héuzen. 

This is one of the best bass songs we have seen 
for a long time, and, both as regards verse and 
melody, the very embodiment and expression of the 
aspirations of a thirsty soul. The air is exceedingly 
natural, and there is a spontaneity about the whole 
song not often met with. It is set in C, common 
time, gamut G and the E above the bass stave being 
the extreme notes, The accompaniment is piquant 
and musicianly. No one with a good bass or 
baritone voice should be without this song. 





Guard thy Sea-girt Home, 
Freperick GnirFin, 
Reyvorr. 

The verses may be taken as an expression of the 
sentiments of all thinking Englishmen at the 
present time, as to the necessity of some better 
provision for our national safety than it has so long 
been the fashion to be content with. The lines are 
nervous, and to the point. They are married toa 
taking melody, with a swing of the war-march about 
it, calculated to reach the popular ear, and not soon 
to be forgotten. It is well accompanied, and its 
moderate compass—an octave, E to E—will enable 
any and every one to sing it. 


Song. Written by 
Composed by Epwarp 





{Hime & Son, Liverpool.] 
The Bride of Lorne. Waltzes. By J. P. Wituxy. 
A pleasing set of waltzes on the familiar minim 
and crotchet model, with a few bars of Introduction. 
Portraits of the happy pair embellish the title. 











Hottoway's Orntwent Ayp Pitis.—These precious treasures 
work wonderful cures of the worst diseases which defy other 
treatment. ‘Thousands have extolled them as they deserved, 
yet have not given them one word of praise more than they 
richly merited. An attentive of the directions wrapped 
round Holloway'’s medicamenta, will enable any invalid to over- 
come his infirmity, whether it ba outwardly visible, or inwardly 
concealed, sores, skin diseases, ons, erysipelas, chest 
complaints, as well as most dixorders of the head, heart, stomach, 
liver, kidneys, and bowels, may be radically remvved by these 





means; w are no lees potent-m ny cogs | contendin 
with the oft-times fatal ulc-rations of the throat which periodi- 
cally render searlet fever abd diphhtheola most terrible scourges, 
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NOW READY. 


THE MUSIC 


FROM 


HERVE’S 


NEW OPERA BOUFFE, 


ALADDIN 


THE 


SECOND; 


OR, 


A NEW LIGHT ON AN 
OLD LAMP. 


As performed with great success at 


Gaiety Theatre. 





COMPLETE OPERA, 8vo. (Words and Music) 


Price 5s. 


COMPLETE OPERA, FOR PIANO SOLO, 


Price 4s. 
(NEXT WEEK.) 





DANCE MUSIC, 
Aladdin the Second Quadrilles C,H. R. Marriott 


Aladdin the Second Waltzes ....Ch. Renault 
Aladdin the Second Galop ....,.Ch. Renault 


SONGS. 

Tho Dewdrops of love .....cccccscssccecee 
(Sung by Miss Loseby.) 

Thy loving voice (New Edition in a lower key) 
(Sung by Miss Loseby.) 

The Princess Kalipee 

(Sung by Miss Tremaine.) 

The Great Taicoon (The Emperor's Song) .. 

(Sung by Mr. Stoyle,) 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Overturo 
Dance of Naiads 


Chinese Ballet Music and Fascination Waltz 


Other Arrangements in the press, 


LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


the 


Che Orchestra. 
TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


FOR COPIES FREE BY IQSr. 
Per Year “es ee bs. 6d. 
» * Year ee ee ee « 88. 
»» Quarter ., ee ee se oo & 
Payable in advance, 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of elght words) afterwards, 

*,* Carquns Anp Post-Orrics ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kixc-staret, Recent-stazst, W 
Orrices ;: 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreet, W. 
AND 
59, Freer Street, 

YROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED, 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. L.—Note and enclosure just received, with thanks. 

W. E. B.—We really cannot insert long notices of provincial 
concerts a fortnight after they take place. 

*,* Several correspondents are requested to remember that 
we cannot undertake to review their compositions to 
order. 








Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
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It is requested that in future all communica. 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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Miss Henrietta Hodson is, we regret to gay, 
unwell. 


“War” has failed at New York, but had better 
fortune at Boston. 


‘* The Rapparee”’ meets with better success in 
Chicago than it did in London and New York. 


“Q.E.D.; or, All a Mistake,” is the title of Mr. 
F. A. Marshall’s comedietta to be produced on 
Wednesday at the Court Theatre. 


The dispute between the Lessor and Lessees of 
the Vaudeville Theatre has been amicably adjusted 
upon terms equally satisfactory to each party. 


Mr. Howard Paul has arranged a tour in the 
North with his entertainment on the conclusion of 
his wife’s engagement at the Princess’s Theatre. 

Through the death of Mr. Bowley, Mr. George 
Grove, hitherto secretary of the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany, has been‘appointed Secretary and Manager, 


A correspondence between Mr. Andrew Halliday 
and Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, in relation to critical and 
theatrical matters, is being prepared for publi- 
cation. 


Mr. Gilmore, who assisted Mdlle. Nilsson with a 
cornet obbligato, at Boston, has received a souvenir 
in the shape of an elegant pair of sleeve-buttons, 
with Mdlle. Nilsson’s portrait cut in cameo, 


Among the Germans before the walls of Paris is 
the youngest son of Hugo Pierson, the composer of 
“ Hezekiah” and “ Jerusalem; a cadet (ensign) 
in the 7th Infantry Regiment, Wurtemberg division, 
a regiment distinguished for participation in the 
hottest conflicts ; young Pierson being, we hear, in 








the hottest of the fire. 





—<—— 

Dean Alford’s well-known hymn, “ Thou art the 

Father’s Word,’ was sung by the choir at the Chapel 

Royal Savoy during last Sunday morning’s service—g 

graceful tribute on the part of the chaplain to th, 
memory of the deceased dignitary. 


Melbourne seems to be ina flutter on the question 
of the connection between morality and art. A Miss 
Gertrude Gregory has been giving gymnastic per- 
formances, which have raised an inquiry as to hoy 
far the nudity permissible to a statue is to by 
allowed in the case of a female acrobat, 


Miss Marie Wilton presented Mr. H. W. Mont. 
gomery and Mr, Edward Hastings, her Stage 
Manager, each with handsome silver-monunted 
walking canes, with suitable inscriptions, on the 
occasion of their representing Mr. Coghlan’s parts, 
during the recent sudden and severe illness of that 
gentleman, 


A cousin of Thalberg, Miss Peters by name, whose 
musical education was received at Paris, where at 
fifteen she played in a quartet with Thalberg, 
Liszt, and Gottschalk, and who is now only nineteen 
years of age, is a music-teacher in Saint Mary's 
Priory, Fernandina, Florida. The Priory is 4 
diocesan school. 


A local musical celebrity, Carl Auschuetz, died in 
New York on Friday. He was well and favourably 
known as a successful musical conductor, He wag 
born in 1813, and arrived in America in 1857 with 
Ullmann’s opera troupe, which he conducted throngh 
the Piccolomini and Formes seasons, since which 
time his name has been associated with German 
orchestral enterprises. 


Martini Maccomo, the lion tamer, has died of 
rheumatic fever. He was born in the year 1839, at 
Angola, in the South West of Africa. His father 
was a hunter and trapper, and employed Martini 
to assist him in the terrible undertakings by which 
he gained his livelihood. He made his first 
appearance in England at Deptford in 1857, and 
since that time has travelled with Mr. Manders as 
the “ African Lion King.” 


Either a musical taste exists in tigers, or military 
bandsmen make better eating than their fighting 
comrades. The Times of India reports from 
Bellary that a bugler of the 34th C. L. I. was 
carried off by a tiger, as the regiment was marching 
through some jungle in the Hassan district. It is 
said that the animal made a dash at its victim, 
singling him out from the others. Evidently, 
therefore, the tiger was eclectic, 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was held 
on Monday, at the Royal Albert Hall, to settle the 
preliminaries for the opening by the Queen, on the 
29th of March. There were present: The Right 
Hon. H. A. Bruce, in the chair; Sir Thomas 
Biddulph, Mr. Bowring, Mr. Cole, Mr. Thring, and 
Lieut.-Colonel Scott, secretary. It was resolved to 
give the proprietors of seats and season ticket- 
holders for the London International Exhibitions 
special privileges in obtaining tickets of admission. 


A correspondent writes from Versailles: There is 
no understanding the French people. Within a few 
miles of us they are making one of the most heroic 
defences recorded in history; not many leagues 
further they stampeded a day or two ago, singing 
‘“Mourir pour la patrie” as they ran: and here, 
within hearing of the guns that are hurling death 
and destruction among their countrymen, French 
men and women have started theatrical performances 
for the sole amusement of the Prussian officers. 


A morning performance will be given at the 
Gaiety Theatre on Tuesday, in aid of the Dramatic 
College. It will include Offenbach’s three-act 
opera bouffe “ The Princess of Trebizonde,” & song 
by Mr. Santley, and the Trial Scene from “ Pick- 
wick” (specially arranged for the stage), in which 
Mz. Toole will play Serjeant Buzfus; Miss 5 
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Farren, Sam Weller: and Mr. J. D. Stoyle, the 
Judge. Mr. Soutar, Miss Loseby, Miss Tremaine, 
Mr. Maclean, Mr. Perrini, Mrs. Leigh, and all the 
members of the company have given their 
services. 





Mr. F. B. Chatterton, Lessee of Drury Lane, who, 
gs one of the Managers of the Royal Adelphi 
Theatre, engaged Mdme. Celeste for her farewell 
performances there, has just received a very pretty 
and handsome pin from that lady. It was accom- 
panied by letter, from which we extract the 
following sentence :—‘‘ We French women are told 
in our dear and beautiful country (though most 
unfortunate at present) that on the beginning of 
the New Year we are to thank those who have been 
kind to us during the last, which one now is num- 
pered among the past. Therefore, as a memento 
of happy recollection, pray favour me by accepting 
the enclosed. It is a little souvenir, very, very, 
small one, which has never left me, and witnessed 
many, many changes of fortune in me.” 





The Musical Committee of the Society of Arts 
have decided to give six concerts at the Albert Hall— 
two in the month of April and four in July—on the 
same scale of grandeur as that which rendered the 
Birmingham Musical Festival one of such fame. 
Sir Michael Costa has been authorised to organise 
a band of 100 performers, for the execution of the 
symphonies, overtures, &c. The vocal talent will 
also be of the first class. In the month of May, the 
Sacred Harmonic Society will co-operate with the 
managers of the Royal Albert Hall in performing 
four oratorios, under Sir Michael Costa’s direction. 
Thus, this somewhat eccentric erection, in spite of 
its comparative unpopularity, will attain a certain 
fictitious value from its connection with the musical 
interests of the nation. 





The Prince of Wales’s Dramatic Company Limited 
are evidently undeterred by the misfortunes of 
Christmas Eve. They now propose to purchase the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, and to carry on 
public or private performances. A capital of £5000, 
divided into 50 shares of £100 each, is to be raised 
forthe purpose. The first subscribers are :—Thomas 
C. Peers, Page Moss, Roby, cotton brokers, 10; 
Robert Muncroft, J.P., 2,. Grosvenor-buildings, 
Liverpool, 8; G. W. Grimshaw, High Bank Hill, 
Openshaw, Manchester, cotton spinner, 1; John 
Munn, Newchurch, near Manchester, cotton spinner, 
8; George Slater, Dunscar, near Bolton, 1 ; William 
Hurst, Wavertree, near Liverpool, cotton broker, 1; 
William Peers, Highfield, Liscard, Cheshire, 
cotton broker, 1. The first three gentlemen will be 
appointed directors, the qualification for which are 
three shares. 





Mr. Spurgeon, still intolerant of theatres, is pre- 
pared to countenance fancy fairs. In the course of 
a lecture the other evening, the reverend lecturer pro- 
ceeded to insist that bazaars pure and simple—and 
without the adjunct of lotteries, which he admitted 
to be indefensible under any circumstances—were 
not in themselves necessarily unlawful. The 
argument commonly urged against them, that they 
encourage female vanity, inasmuch as ladies come 
to them “ over-dressed,”’ Mr. Spurgeon disposed of, 
by pointing out that the remark did not apply to 
“ladies of the Baptist denomination ;” and to those 
who objected that ‘‘ mere vanities’ were sold at 
bazaars, it was retorted that in that case the 
objectors ‘could not do better than buy them up 
and destroy them.”’ The last argument proves that 
sophistry is not a monopoly of worldlings. 





The Editor of the London Figaro is engaged in 
organising a dramatic representation, with the 
concurrence of Mr. Chatterton, at Drury Lane 
Theatre, the proceeds to be immediately applied to 
the purchase of clothing for the French prisoners 
inGermany. Many popular actors and actresses 
have spontaneously placed their talents at the 
service of this charitable cause ; among them being 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. H. J. Montague, Mr. 


Hortense and Elise Damain, Mdlles. Noémie and | 
Clémence Waldteufel, and La Petite Camille, the | 
‘* Enfant Benoiton " of the Paris Vaudeville. Mr. 
Strange, of the Alhambra Palace, has also promised 
the aid of his excellent orchestra, whose leader, M. 
Riviére, has volunteered to aid the benevolent | 
project. The entertainment is fixed for the evening 
of the 9th of February. 





During her tour in the United States, Mdlle. 
Nilsson has been singing Foster's ballad ‘‘ The Old 
Folks at Home,” to the wonder and delight of her 
hearers. A New York paper says it chanced thus : 
Mdlle. Nilsson was visiting Mrs. Parke Godwin, 
daughter of the poet Bryant, at her New England 
home. A little daughter of Mrs. Godwin was the 
possessor of a banjo. Miss Nilsson invited her 
to play and sing. She did so, singing ‘‘ The Old 
Folks at Home.” The Swedish songstress, being 
herself ‘far from the old folks at home,” was 
touched with the melody and the sentiment. She 
at once sought the piece, learned it, and has since 
invariably sung it amid storms of applause at 
her concerts. So pleased is she with Foster's 
melodies that she is already learning a second one— 
‘“‘ Willie, we have missed you ’—which will probably 
win the hearts of her audience as has “The Old 
Folks at Home.” 





Bigotry and uncharitableness are not confined to 
our ewn Puritan shores, but can abundantly flourish 
in the West, as a recent instance illustrates. On 
the Thursday before Christmas Mr. Joseph Jefferson 
called on the Rey. William Sabine, an Episcopalian 
clergyman, and requested him to officiate at the 
funeral of the late George Holland. Mr. Sabine at 
first consented, but when he learned that the dead 
man had been an actor he declined, informing Mr. 
Jefferson that the pastor of the Episcopal Church of 
the Transfiguration—which he designated as * the 
little church round the corner” —would probably 
perform the service required. This happened less 
than a month ago, but it, seems like an incident of 
the Middle Ages, and an outgrowth of the intoler- 
ance which, according to the popular supposition, 
disappeared with the persecutions of the Inquisi- 
tion. Mr. Holland had lived a blameless life, and 
died universally respected; but he had been a stage- 
player, which was quite sufficient for the Pharisaic 
churchman. 

An opportunity afforded for the purchase of the 
Liverpool Amphitheatre, which was put up to 
auction some days ago, met with no reasonable 
response. The reserve price was not bid, and the 
property accordingly remains in’ the hands of the 
owners, the daughters of the late Mr. W. R. Copeland. 
The laggardness of bidders has caused some surprise. 
The house is known as a safe theatrical investment : 
it is an old-established theatre, favourably situated 
for the class of audience which patronises it—a 
maritime class, faithful to traditions of Shakespeare 
and spectacular melodrama. The reason which 


themselves with theatrical enterprise. As it is, 


projected street improvements. 





program including the Festival Overture, op. 124 





Toole, M, Honxi Nextaun, Mrs. Howard Paul, Mdlles. 


The Beethoven Festival in Vienna lasted five days, 
terminating with a banquet. The following are the | Managers and Mr. Strange of the Alhambra has 
chief-features of the program: First Day (Friday, | resulted, as every one must have foreseen, in the 
16th Dec.), in the Court Theatre illuminated for the | defeat of the latter. Mr. Strange, convicted in one 
occasion: Beethoven's Festival Overture (op. 115) ; | instance and fined the full penalty, is ordered to 
Scenic prologue—melodrama and chorus to Beet- | withdraw the dramatic cantata ‘‘ Superba.” There 
hoven’s music from the ‘‘Ruins of Athens; Overture |is no doubt this piece is a stage-play within the 
(No. 8) to ‘‘ Leonora ;” representation of “ Fidelio” | moaning of the Act. But the question remains, 
(Florestan, Herr Walter; Leonora, Frau Dustmann), | how long is this monopolistic Act to last? It was 
Second Day, Saturday: Afternoon concert in the | passed, as Mr. Knox justly remarked, at a time 
hall of the Society of the Friends of Music, the | when there was no thought of and no provision for 


large societies. Third Day: Sunday: afternoon per- 
formance in the same place of the Mass in D. 
Fourth Day, Monday: in the afternoon a concert 
including the Trio in B flat (Herren Epstein, Griin 
and Popper), Liederkreis ‘An die ferne Geliebte,” 
sung by Herr Walter, three songs for Frau 
Gompertz-Bettelheim, and quartet in C sharp minor, 
Evening performance of ‘ Egmont" in the theatre. 
Fifth day: the banquet. 





The vagrant bear which escaped from the Welsh 
Harp, Hendon, is still on the prowl. Some weeks 
ago the bear disappeared, and has been seen from 
time to time about the neighbourhood picking up a 
livelihood in a vagabond way. The delay in finding 
him is attributed to the fact, that, though often seen 
at night, he has never been detected, as the police- 
men simply considered him a gentleman in an 
Ulster coat. A contemporary who should know 
better has promulgated a libel on the local constables 
by asserting that as they have no warrant, they 
decline to take the animal into custody. But there 
is one topic of congratulation: the’ Hendon 
nurseries must be exceedingly manageable just now. 
We may be sure that the news of the bear at largo 
has penetrated within their walls, and we should 
like to see the little rebel who would persist in 
rebellion when he knows that such an agent of 
discipline can be easily called in. Nor do mistresses 
think slightly of the additional advantage that 
“leave to go out, ma’am, for a few hours,” is much 
more rarely requested. One correspondent suggests 
that ‘‘these things are an allegory;” that Mr, 
Warner, owner of the hostelry, is an ex-Crimean 
soldier, and that the sagacious animal got loose 
shortly after the issue of Prince Gortchakoff's 
despatch. If that is true, we strongly suspect that 
the Russian Embassy is at the bottom of it all, and 
that the Czar’s repudiation of the Treaty of 1856 
has demoralised a respectable brute, 





One of the most imposing and impressive 
ceremonies known in the Roman Catholic Church 
took place on Monday morning at ten o'clock, at the 
church in Spanish Place, Manchester Square, where 
a solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated for the 
repose of the soul of the late General Prim. The 
high altar was draped in black, as well as some 
other portions of the building. A lofty catafalque 
had been erected in front of the altar, and was 
surrounded by numerous lighted candles, while on 
the summit on a representation of a coffin rested a 
marshal’s baton, a sword, and coronet. The mass 
for the dead was celebrated by the Rev. W. Raleigh, 
assisted by others of the priests of Spanish Place 
Mission, as deacon and sub-deacon. Mozart's 
well-known Requiem Mass was most effectively 
rendered by the principal singers of the church, 
supported by a grand chorus of about thirty voices, 
and a full orchestral band, under the direction of 
Senor Lago, while Mr. Fagan presided at the organ. 
The artists offered their services gratuitously. 
Among the pieces which produced the greatest effect 


brought the theatre to the hammer may be found in | was the magnificent hymn, known by the name of 
the disinclination of the young ladies to burden | ‘ Dies Ira.” 


At the conclusion of the Mass the 
ceremony of incensing and sprinkling the catafalque 


they will probably let the house, for the lease of | with holy water was performed while the absolution 
which one or two good offers have been made. | of the Church was given. There was a large attend- 
Included in the property of the Amphitheatre are | ance of Spanish subjects, including the ambassador 
several adjoining shops, which are likely to be|and the consul for Spain, to whose forethought and 
required by the municipality in the event of|care the ceremony is to be attributed. 


About 400 
seats, were reserved, for which tickets were issued. 


The issue between the Association of Theatrical 


, {music halls : moreover it was pronounced against 


pianoforte concerto in E flat, op. 73, the Ninth] in the report of the Commission of the House of 





Symphony with a chorus made up of half a dozen | Commons years ago, which bas led to just nothing 
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at all. The Commission was a sheer farce. The 
evidence given before it pointed unmistakeably to 
two antiquated abuses, which ought to have been 
swept away long ago. The one abuse was the 
monopoly of the right to act plays, the other abuse 
was the stage censorship. Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
was at that time understood to be preparing a 
bill giving theatrical liberty in both respects. 
Nothing has come of it and nothing will come of it 
without many more violations of the existing law, 
perpetrated with a view to stir up public opinion. 
Mr. Knox's real opinion may be read between the 
lines of his decision: but he had no option save to 
carry out the law. We join him in the hope that 
it may soon be repealed; but the repeal will only 
be hastened by agitation; and therefore we cannot 
coincide with the advice given by the Daily News to 
the music halls, that they should “ avoid claiming 
kinship with the theatres.’ On the contrary let 
them insist on this kinship as often as possible, 
and eventually the claim will be allowed. Besides, 
it is this kinship which will ultimately elevate the 
status of music halls. All the infractions of law 
hitherto committed by them have been in the 
direction of emancipation from vulgarity. Such 
pieces as ‘‘ Superba” are the best corrective in the 
world to the taste which delights in ‘‘ Champagne 
Charley.” 





Mr. Robertson's star will not shine out of the 
Tottenham-street atmosphere. The production of 
“ War” at St. James's Theatre proves that beyond 
the magic horizon his light pales and wanes. It 
is only one more proof added to the rest. The 
thin, graceful, but bodiless plot, and the light 
agreeable dialogue have no charms for any audience 
save that which sits before Miss Marie Wilton’s 
footlights. Not even Mrs. John Wood's resources, 
which can secure a long run for Sheridan and can 
bolster up a bad American buriesque, can galvanise 
the Robertsonian caput mortuum. The fact is 
singular but incontestable. Whatever this author 
undertakes for the theatre which made his reputation 
succeeds. Whatever he undertakes out of that 
circle fails. There appears to be a Fate in 
it; but Mr. Perey Fitzgerald and his Atheneum 
wraith will triumph and say, ‘No Fate, but a 
Law.” Anyhow “ War" has failed—partly by 
reason of its allusiveness, partly by reason 
of the nonentity of a plot. There is no 
doubt, that, at the present time, the sanguinary 
struggle going on in Europe is unfit as subject- 
matter for a stage-play. In five or ten years time 
it will have passed into history, and passions and 
sorrows will have calmed down sufficiently for 
dramatic analysis and for the use of the writer of 
fiction. But just now we are all too sick of it and 
sorry for it; we cannot bear to have it minister to 
our amusement. As well might we make a comedy 
of fever and small pox while these are raging in our 
streets. Mr. Robertson, it must be admitted, deals 
very gently with the dangerous materials, and does 
not attempt the thankless task of the partizan. 
But the whole subject is unsavoury: an English 
audience cannot bear it—cannot see a mimic repre- 
sentation of the bloody field of Sedan, or hear the 
stage devices for cannon, and the agony of. multi- 
tudes. That “ War’ should have been produced 
at all with a highly sensitive Dramatie Censor 
watching every political allusion in the pantomime 
nonsense at Christmas time, was itself singular; 
that it should fail is not so remarkable. 





BEETHOVEN'S LYRICS ON THE PIANO. 





The aboriginal sonata of the first part of the 
last century was a short, lively, and smart com- 
position in two, three, or more parts; elegant, 
and spirited, but without grandeur, elevation, or 
any reflective character. ‘I'he form once settled, 
time left it untouched, and the composers, who by 
superficial teaching had been blinded into short- 
sightedness and drilled into hardness of heart, 
carried on their operations with certain forins of 
scale passages, stereotyped arpeggios, shakes, 
crossing of hands, at the same time paying due 





regard to primary theme and its second—the 
episode, coda, and all that was usual and proper. 
There was no one inventing; all were obeying 
directions and following examples. As most of the 
composers had nothing special to reveal either of 
their own feelings or the feelings of others, the 
sonata was more a thing of memory than imagina- 
tion. It consisted of the variation or repetition 
of passage rather than the growth of thought, 
discussed and dialogued with all the changes of 
natural feeling. 

When Haydn put the scholar's work into 
the composition, manifesting originality of 
idea, new passages, much energy and artful 
changes of his key, it was felt there was a new 
prophet; some one who could give a distinct 
character to what he was saying on the instru- 
ment; and saying it in an unknown way, and in a 
manner so attractive as to arrest the attention 
of the hearer and keep up an unfailing interest. 
Haydn worked up the great artistic law of 
drawing out all thought from the one primal idea. 
Whether fairy-like or deeply sombre, simple and 
light, dark, stormy, or passionate, all was subsi- 
diary and convergent; a harmony in thought 
governed and continued the harmony in form. 
Here was the man inventing without altogether 
disowning direction, and this spirit made the 
difference between great and common work, 
original andsecond-hand. Further, Haydn was a 
great orchestral composer—no mutterer of 
monologues—and in the band before him saw so 
many singers who could discourse of pleasure 
and joy, grief and sorrow, and could realize the 
shades of all feeling, from the soft and tender to 
thestormy andimpassioned. With Haydn, thelines 
had fallen on pleasant places, and he experienced 
but a mild condition of loving and hoping, think- 
ing and praying. There was no ill fortune to 
strike him down and squeeze out the heart’s 
blood; he accepted the good things around him, 
and talked about what he saw and how fully 
satisfactory was the view. He had suffered, 
learnt the lesson, extracted the good from it, and 
was determined ever after to forget it: so he 
looked pleasantly upon life, pleasantly upon his art, 
composed pleasantly with the intention of both 
pleasing himself and pleasing others. 

In Beethoven's day the philosophers had taken 
up the subject of art, and especially music; and 
the origin of music had been traced to the origin 
of language, and vibration of tone had been allied 
with vibration of nerve and of heart. Harmony 
was an appeal to the law of man’s being, and the 
deeper and the truer the search of the musician 
into the harmonical law of sounds, the greater 
and stronger hold had been acquired for the 
portraiture of humanity and its surroundings—the 
herb, the grass, the trees, the glory of the flower, 
the spirit in the cloud, the sparkle in the brook, 
and the onward stream of the broad river. The 
composer was told he no longer need feed upon 
himeelf, and that his first care ought to be that of 
receiving life from others instead of portraying his 
own view of things. The passionate and erratic 
nature of Beethoven took in tbo full force of the 
new truth, and, although conscious of much ignor- 
ance yet of infinite power, he set himself to the 
task of revealing a glory beyond common sight, a 
light permitted to his view but withheld from 
others. Composers had been writing what they 
saw in sounds, Beethoven wrote what he felt to 
be in man and of the things in nature which 
had been made for man: the sun, and the moon, 
aud the stars, the hum of nature in the morn- 
ing, and its hush in the evening. This new 
poetry in music was fora long time unknown in 
England. The Philharmonic Society had carefully 
excluded the sonata from the program of its 
performances. The Society undertook to perform 
the most approved instrumental music, but this 
music was to consist of what the Society called 
“full pieces;" and there was an absolute and 
anqualified rule that no Concerto, Solo, or Duet 
should ever be performed at any of their concerts. 


———__ 
coming, was driven into the City, and compelleg 
to exhibit his unapproachable school of Violin 
playing, at one of the City Amateur Concerts, 
At that time the pianoforte composition Was q 
patented monopoly, and no one was permitted to 
encroach upon the Cramer-Sonata, or upon the 
Griffin-Concerto. 

On the Continent the new school of pianofort 
composition was received with a feeling littl, 
short of rapture; and on the appearance of any 
new composition by Beethoven, the imagination 
was set to work, to describe in language what tha 
music said. Here isa fanciful account of the 
meaning of the first number of Beethoven's Op, 70, 
It is the German point of view of nearly fifty 
years ago. 

Scene 1.—An extensive green in the skirts of , 
wood. A fine summer's day. The sun shining 
brightly in the broad heavens. It is the Village 
Feast day. All the inhabitants of the neigh. 
bouring villages are hastening to the festival, 
The confused noise of the gathering crowds js 
heard on all sides. 

Scene 2.—A young girl is seen by herself jp 
great distress; her lover is absent and she thinks 
herself deserted. He appears unexpectedly. She 
nearly faints. He explains and apologises, 
Every now and then the uproar of the crowd jg 
heard; but, on the noise ceasing, the lovery 
dialogue is carried on. 

Scene 3.—Dance of rustics. 

Scene 4.—The sky is overcast. Storm brewing in 
the distance. The wind rises by degrees. The 
thunder rolls in deep and awful sounds, Not. 
withstanding all this, the sweet melody of the 
lover’s duet is maintained, and which the storm 
cannot silence. And now comes the pelting of the 
rain, and the whistling of the wind. There isa 
break in the clouds. The rain and thunder 
subside. The atmosphere gradually clears. After 
a few distant howlings of the wind, a shower of 
large, but thinly scattered drops, the storm passes 
over and is succeeded by a calm. 

Scene 5.—The country people, who had rushed 
into the wood for protection, come forth; but 
there are dark clouds still lowering in the dis. 
tance, and these give a sudden check to the 
growing mirth. The clouds pass away for good, 
life and motion become general. The lovers 
having said all they had to say in private, join 
in the amusements, and are now lost in the 
crowd. 

Scene 6.—A company of young girls come 
forward, and inthe true spirit of country coquetry 
invite the lads tofollowthem. The girls recede with- 
out turning their faces, and retire in an undulating 
dance. The leading girl dances a pas seul, when 
all at once a loud scream is heard, and the girls 
set off at full speed, for the young rascals have 
attempted to charge them en masse. The girls 
recover their breath and their senses, and face 
their pursuers, and the scene is played over again 
with some variation, and the two groups dis 
appear. 

Scene 7.—The fun of the fair is at its height; 
there is singing, dancing, and leaping, bawling 
and shouting, and in all directions is heard 
those cries and noises through which countey 
people testify their enjoyment on the return 
of the annual feast day. 





AN OPERA HOUSE IN DECAY. 

There is—if we may trust the evidence of some 
printed correspondence alleged to have passed 
between Mr. Mapleson and an interested inquirer- 
a good deal of bitterness rankling in the bosoms of 
the box-holders and proprietors of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. At the cxistence of this feeling we need 
express no wonder. It is natural that investors 


in that neglected property should feel sore. In the 
first place there is about £100,000 worth of various 
interests represented by the closed house, which 
money instead of producing @ goodly interest, lies 
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Majesty's, after the burning, rose again and assumed 
fair proportions, warranted the liveliest hopes. It 
was rebuilt in a marvellous hurry, the men working 
day and night, the mortar mixed with hot water. 
Less than three months sufficed to restore it to a 
condition fit for opening. Since then nothing has 
peen done, and the present state of the handsome 
house is most melancholy. Damp and neglect have 
done their worst on the new, unused appointments. 
The wire holding the crystals of the chandelier, 
oxidising rapidly, has been destroyed in many places, 
and has dropped the crystals about the stalls; 
cobwebs and dust and mould are spreading every- 
where; the machinery is said to be warped and the 
ropes rotten; in short no performance could take 
place without thorough repairs being effected. 
What is the reason of it all? Why has such a 
curse fallen on the favourite theatre, the home of 
opera in England? That is the question which 
has bothered the proprietors, and has given rise to 
the correspondence to which we refer. A box-owner 
addressed Mr. Mapleson in the following terms: 


‘* London, December 26, 1870. 

“Tf you have no objection, will you tell me what 
rospect there is (as far as you know) of Her 
ajesty’s Theatre opening? Are you in treaty for 
it, or not? if you are, are there any difficulties at 
present existing that prevent its being opened by 
you? Or is it your intention to transfer your com- 
pany to Drury Lane; or is Covent Garden to have 
once more the monopoly ? I am, as you know, a 
large holder of properties in the theatre, and 
inquiries are continually being made of me by 
others who are now, like myself, seriously anxious 
about their interests, the theatre having been closed 
(though rebuilt) two years. I shall be glad of all 
the information you can give me, as to what has 
been and is now going on as regards yourself and 
the theatre. I am sure you will feel bound to do 
this in courtesy to myself, the other property- 
holders, and your many patrons.” 


To such an appeal Mr. Mapleson answered frankly, 
and gave all the information in his power. To 
understand his reply it must be borne in mind 
that the Earl of Dudley, as proprietor of the theatre, 
holds it on a lease which has yet a little over twenty- 
one years to run, the lessors being the executors of 
the late Mr. Holloway. The terms of the lease 
oblige Lord Dudley to endeavour to keep the theatre 
open four months in each year for Italian Opera. 
In this property a number of capitalists have 
invested, renting boxes and stalls for their own use 
and for the purpose of subletting. Keeping this in 
mind, the reader will understand the explanation 
of Mr. Mapleson. 
‘* Pall Mall, 4th January, 1871. 

“My Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 
26th, Ibeg to say I can have no hesitation in 
telling you all I know about the present position of 
Her Majesty's Theatre, my own opinion of its 
prospects, and my own probable future position. I 
am not in treaty for Her Majesty's, and the Covent 
Garden will certainly not again have the monopoly 
of the opera. As you are probably aware, Lord 
Dudley availed himself of a clause in my old lease 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre to put an end to it at the 
expiration of the first seven years, but ultimately 
agreed to grant a new one to Mr. Gye and myself, 
which lease was duly prepared and executed by 
Lord Dudley and myself. Mr. Gye, however, 
refused to sign it, and on finding that he held a 
letter from Lord Dudley promising him a sole lease, 
I some six months ago declined to go on as a party 
tothe joint lease, as under the circumstances I could 
see nothing but endless trouble, anxiety, and 
litigation. A draft lease was then immediately sent 
to Mr. Gye, which I hear from Lord Dudley's 
solicitor he can neither get back, nor can he bring 
Mr. Gye to any satisfactory arrangement. Under 
these circumstances, Lord Dudley will probably be 
compelled either to go to Chancery, or give Mr. Gye 
notice and peremptorily terminate the arrangement, 
leaving Mr. Gye to his remedy (if any) and relet 
the theatre. If it drifts into Chancery the pro- 
spects will, I fear, be distant and doubtful. 
If, on the other hand, Lord Dudley gives 
notice, and Mr. Gye declines to complete, 
and Lord Dudley relets the theatre, it will 
require the very greatest exertion to organise a 
sufficient staff to get scenery painted, &c., and every- 
thing ready for the ensuing season; but if deferred 
only a short time longer this will be impossible, as 
the scenic artists now at liberty will ~ other 
engagements, and the time will be too short. Of 
the policy of letting Her Majesty's Theatre to Mr. 


To me it appears all Mr. Gye's efforts will be 
directed to making Covent Garden the principal 
opera house of the metropolis and Her Majesty's an 
humble dependency upon it, letting it from time to 
time, but never allowing it to come into competition 
with Covent Garden, The prestige of his own house 
secured, Her Majesty's would remain a minor 
theatre, which, so far as opera is concerned, few 
men would be found bold enough to risk the capital 
and exertion that would be required to resuscitate 
again. Having entered into engagements with a 
majority of the principal operatic artists in Europe, 
I must find a home for them for the ensuing season, 
after which I have great encouragement and good 
reason to hope I may see an opera house worthy of 
this great metropolis, and of the artistic talent I 
shall hope to be able to provide.” 


A reply like this is not calculated to brighten the faces 
of thoseinterestedin the unhappy theatre. Nochance 
of reopening it this year, and a probability of a 
Chancery suit stretching over years to come, may 
well deepen their gloom. There are many in this 
as in all large enterprises, who have invested their 
all in the expectation of a handsome percentage— 
and indeed Her Majesty's in its prosperity paid its 
proprietors well. Luckily, however, the proprietors 
are not all composed of the needy class who have no 
means to fight through adverse circumstances, and 
can only submit. There are powerful names among 
them. The Duke of Cleveland, the Marquis of 
Sligo, the Earl of Lonsdale, Lord Wilton, Countess 
Bellew, and others are resolved to make a struggle 
to redeem the fortunes of the theatre, and purpose 
calling a meeting at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
This will have for its object the opening of 
negotiations with Lord Dudley and the executors of 
the lease-holders from the Crown, and an endeavour 
will be made to press Lord Dudley to fulfil the 
terms of his lease and open the theatre, or else to 
allow the lease to be cancelled. We trust the 
efforts will be successful. It is a thousand pities to 
see a handsome theatre going to rack and ruin, to 
say nothing of the damage to private incomes which 
such a loss represents. 





PAUL BEDFORD. 





The popularity in which Paul Bedford stood 
during his latter and more successful stage career 
had a personal, not an artistic source. No 
actor was less able to come out of himself 
than he: no actor had a more restricted range. 
In his many assumptions there was not the 
slightest effort made to lose the individuality, or 
even to vary the idiosyncrasies. Whether as Jack 
Gong, a8 Blueskin, as the Kinchin, or in the endless 
repetitions of the same character in Brough and 
Halliday’s farces, we had simply Paul Bedford 
before our eyes—-Paul with different coats on, but 
the same roll of the voice, the same ponderous 
movement of the limbs, the same clipped and even 
pronunciation, which so contrasted with the tearful 
whine of Toole. What achieved the popularity of 
an actor who never made an attempt in the way of 
art, but trusted to being himself and nothing more, 
was the bonhomie of this natural demeanour. The 
gallery were never tired of seeing ‘Old Paul” 
lumber in, picking his way laboriously over 
the stage, of hearing him address the rest 
of the cast as ‘“‘Dyah boys” and ‘“ Dyah 
girls;”’ and of hearing him chaffed by Wright and 
afterwards by Toole. The audience liked Paul him- 
self, and did not care a whit as to the character he 
was representing. If he appeared in a new part, it 
was considered outrageously funny, simply from the 
circumstance that Paul should essay another dis- 
guise at all. Just as we should consider it ludicrous 
to meet an old private friend at a fancy ball, dressed 
as an antique Roman: not that the part itself is 
absurd, but it derives its absurdity from his being in 
it. When, in the “ Area Belle,” Paul Bedford came 
in as a guardsman, the house shrieked with 
laughter at the idea of ‘old Paul” pretending to be 
anything except himself. But whatever his parts 
might be, he was always welcome, 





Gye, you cam form as good an opinion as myself. 


From 1824 to 1868, his theatrical career extended 
over an ample space and embraced the distinct works 
of opera and of comedy. He made his first London 
appearance at Drury Lane, as Hawthorn, in the 
opera of “ Love in a Village,” Terry played Justice 
Woodcock on the occasion, and the Rosetta was 
Paul Bedford's first wife, announced as “ Mrs. 
Bedford, late Miss Greene, from Dublin.’ This 
lady, who was a singularly pretty woman, and a 
very pleasing actress, died in April 1833, at the 
early age of thirty-two. Through various changes 
of management Paul Bedford kept a very good 
position at Drury, often playing such prominent 
parts as Caspar in “ Der Freischiitz,” and at Covent 
Garden, where he was engaged in 1888, he was con- 
spicuous in the casts of ‘ Gustavus the Third,” and 
other operas. In 1838 he became a member of the 
Adelphi company, and when “ Jack Sheppard” was 
there produced (October, 1839), his Blueskin 
obtained for him a distinctive reputation. His 
rich and deep voice assisted him materially, 
and the song of ‘Jolly Nose” secured his 
success. From this period all his assumed cha- 
racters merged in the individuality and mannerisms 
of the actor. Planted at the Adelphi, he had a 
part in the successive melodramas produced there— 
“ Green Bushes,” ‘ Flowers of the Forest,” &c; and 
the engagement of Wright in conjunction with 
Bedford made a speciality for the house, and 
created an undiminished attraction, For years an 
endless series of pieces were turned out to enable 
these two to play against each other: Bedford being 
in all such cases the foil for the activeness and 
sprightliness of Wright. After the death of the 
latter, Mr. Toole filled the place of * worrier’’ to 
good-natured Paul. The popularity of the old actor 
with the public was a reflex of his private reputation, 
being a kindly, open-hearted, genial friend, the 
favourite of every one, Hereon was his fortune 
founded. Better actors have died with a tithe of 
his success. Indeed he cannot be called an actor 
in the strict sense of the word. But the man's 
big, kindly, gentle heart shone through all he did, 
and raised him troops of friends, not only among 
those who knew him, but among those who only 
looked upon his face. 

He made his last stage appearance on the 18th 
May, 1868, at a farewell benefit at the Queen’s. He 
died last week at his residence in Chelsea, having 
in his declining years enjoyed competence and 
comfort. His end was happy, tempered by resig- 
nation and hope; and the final moment came to 
him so peacefully, that he passed away seemingly 
in sleep. 








AUBER AND GOUNOD. 





The Daily Telegraph speculates on the fate of 
the chief composers rendered homeless by the 
siege of Paris. Auber lives, and endures what 
Rossini escaped, though his place of abode 
nobody seems to know. ‘One report affirms that 
London enjoys the honour of being his asylum ; 
another declares he has retired to the South of 
France; while a third speaks of him os sharing 
the fortunes of his beloved Paris—an assertion 
which most people will be inclined tocredit. If 
Auber really lives somewhere within the flery 
circle drawn round the French capital—surely the 
benignant Fates watch over his life, ‘ Every 
bullet has its billet;” so, too, bas every shell, 
and we may hope that neither bullet nor shell 
is addressed to the man who has filled the world 
with melody, and who belongs not more to France 
than to civilisation. Auber is the last of the 
giants of music whom Death has left us; and what 
a commentary upon our advancing civilisation 
would be the record that he was blown to pieces 
by the compatriots of Mozart and Beethoven! 
Other, though less illustrious musicians, remain 
in the beleaguered city, taking their chance of the 


The house only | worst that may befall, and being, perhaps, better 
insisted that he should be bantered and bullied by | off so than those who are denied the satisfaction of 
his smaller colleagues, and were quite content to|sharing their country’s danger, or of striving 
see him stalk about and sing, and to submit to the|to avert her doom. 
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war’s remorseless action than even the artist- 
refugees who bear witness to besieged Paris in 
the concert-rooms of London. As regards our 
musical guests, let us express a hope that they 
have no reason to complain of a scanty hospitality. 
Few Englishmen ever neglect their duty to those 
whom misfortune brings hither; and though the 
national feeling may not be demonstrative in 
this case, it is, at all events, respectful. True, 
we can effect little towards making sweet the 
bitter lot of exiles whose country is perish- 
ing, while they are helpless to save ; but 
it is in our power to tender a sympathy which 
constitutes their fittest welcome. After all, com- 
fort may best flow from the art which some of 
our guests so much adorn. ‘The study of art,” 
says M. Guizot, ‘ possesses a great and peculiar 
charm in that it is absolutely unconnected with 
the struggles and contests of ordinary life;’’ and 
who knows, thereforo, whether the exile of M. 
Gounod will not hasten the advent of his 
“ Polyeucte?” At any rate, the composer of 
“ Faust"'—we cite him only as a distinguished 
example—is more likely to seek relief from 
“struggles and contests’ in the pursuit of his 
art than in anything elec. Thus may music 
generally obtain a set-off against present mis- 
fortune; and there ia further comfort in the still 
greater probability that French music will share 
the noble aims and exalted spirit of a nation 
“ purified as by fire.’ 





A MODERN TOURNAMENT. 





Lady Wallace’s recently published Memoirs of 
the Empress Alexandra contains among other 
interesting matter the description of a tourney 
held at Potsdam in honour of the Czarina's visit. 
The narration is notable for the attempt to 
vivify a sport of antiquity in modern days. The 
front court of the palace was arranged as the 
site of a tournament, separated by balustrades 
from the tribune and the spectators, and orna- 


homage addressed to the Empress, and asked her 
consent to their jousting in chivalrous strife in 
honour of the white rose. To this request she 
acceded, and appointed two umpires, Prince 
Charles of Mecklenburg and Prince Frederick of 
the Netherlands, who remained in front of the 
tribune while the lists were being arranged. 
Pillars with rings, targets, and Moors’ heads were 
displayed, all encircled with white roses, and 
every time the shield was hit a white rose 
fell. 

The four sons of the King opened the tilting. 
First they rode with lances couched at the rings 
with the white roses, then at the Moors’ heads, 





mented with 
draperies, and hundreds of tall flagstaffs, on 
the pennons of which every variety of colour, 
and embroidered with white roses, waved in 
the breeze. In the centre, under a green canopy, 
was erected the dais for the queen of the féte. 
Thousands of invited guests were on the tribune, 
but beyond the lists, crowds of Berliners were 
assembled, although rain threatened all day. At 
last, towards six o'clock, the sky cleared up, and, 
led by her father, and accompanied by the other 
princesses, the Empress appeared. Her dress was 
cut in the fashion of a previous century, em- 
broidered with pearls and diamonds, and dazzling 
as light, while she was herself as pure as the rose 
they were about to celebrate, and all the ladies 
wore wreaths of white roses. 

After she had taken her place, a king-at-arms, 
with two heralds, rode into the course up to the 
centre tribune, and asked the Empress’s per- 
mission to admit a number of knights, who 
wished to distinguish themselves by feats of arms. 
Having received her sanction, the company of 
knights advanced towards the colounade of the 


palace to the inner courtyard, preceded by corps | 


of trumpetersin orange and red. The procession 
consisted of ten quadrilles, including a standard- 
bearer, two pages, who bore shield and lance, 
four knights and three squires, each preceding 
his princely leader. The royal princes were 
Prince Frederick of the Netherlands, Duke Charles 
of Mecklenburg, Duke William of Brunswick. 
Oels, and the Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg. The spectacle of the different banners and 
colours, the arms, the brilliant richness of the 
costumes of a long-vanished time, gave the 
procession the aspect of having been conjured up 
from a dead century into the present one, as if 
the past were striving to displace the present. 
The procession first moved round the lists twice, 
and then, pausing before the tribune, Dake 
Charles of Mecklenburg recited some verses of 


crimson and_ gold-embroidered | 


hurling their spears at the target, and finally | no, 1, 
attacking with swords the second rings. The . 
other princes followed in succession, and forty 4. 
knights closed these games. At the close, the . 
whole set of knights once more rode round the 7. 
palace court twice, bending low before the tribune 6. 
of the Empress as they rode past, and dismounting 9. 
to escort the queen of the féte to the palace, = 
whither the distant sounds of a choir summoned 
all to repair. = 
The féte was now at an end for the public, the 14. 
second portion being to take place in the interior * 
of the palace. Although, like the first, intended| 16. 
to please the eye, it was not meant to be seen 17. 
from any great distance. It represented dis-| 1% 
solving views in a magic mirror. The entire hall 
received its light from a transparent wreath of| 1° 
roses running along the cornices of the upper| 20. 
gallery. The magic mirror embraced the whole = 
theatrical scene, its surface was dark, and the i 
frame alone bright with light, displaying in rich} 94 
arabesques white roses, and the forms of hovering es 
genii. The obscure mirror only received light| 96 
and life when the Empress looked into it, en-| 77 
dowing it with the magic of her own eyes.| 28 
Then came to life, on the surface of the mirror, 29 
pictures of memories both sad and bright. The] 30. 
representation had been intrusted to the members - 
of the royal theatre, and the tableaux so arranged = 
that one melted into another likeadream. The] 35 
first was Berlin, the birthplace of the illustrious} ,. 
|lady, with all the sweet remembrances of child- 87 


hood and youth. Then came tableaux of Silesia, 
| where she had taken the first steps into graver 
life; Moscow, the burning of which will ever be 
}renowned in the history of Russia. But for 
| Alexandra the sweetest of all incidents recalled to 
| her memory was the birth of her son, the first 
| meeting with her royal father after her marriage, 
;and above all, the Imperial coronation. The 
| Empress was not only touched but much agitated, 
| especially as her health on that day had been 
|} more feeble than usual. As all eyes were fixed on 
| the mirror, no one remarked that hers were filled 
| with tears, and that her weakened frame could not 
‘stand so much pleasurable excitement. Her 
melancholy mood was heightened by the tableaux 
of Bellona, of the all-devouring Kronos; and 
although she could not withdraw at the third part, 
her heart remained unmoved. They all repaired 
‘to the Grottohall, where an orchestra hidden by 
bowers of white roses played, and twenty couples 
| of the society danced in mediw#val costume.. Thus 
closed this féte, the most beautiful and intellectual 
of the century. 








BreakFast.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING 
—The very agreeable character of this prepara‘ion has 
rendered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks :—‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled—Jauxs 
Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London, Also, makers 
of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 








SWIFT AND CoO., 
PRINTERS, 
THE REGENT PREES, 
65 & 22, Kine Srreet, Recent Srreer, 
‘our doors S. of Foubert’s Place. 

biter description of Printing, Parliamentary 

and Law work, Trade Lists, Catalogues, and Circulars, 

Large Broadsides, Show Bills, Music Printing from Type or 

Plates, &c., executed in the best style and on reasonable | 

terms. New Type (Modern or Old-faced) available for | 
Pawphilets and \ 
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SONGS OF THE RHINELAND, 


PPA 


m7 VP EaTe SONGS 
BvsecaEs SONGS 
. Dedicated SONGS 


OLKSLIEDER 


. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN, 


. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. . d 
. MY MARION. (Mariandel.) Traditional. A humorous 


-A 
. HILDA’S WOOLNG. 


. THIRSTY YEAR. 

2. I SAT AND SPUN. 
. SWISS BOY’S PARTING. 
. THE HAMMER. (Der Iammerschlag.) Masonic Song, 
. THE KING OF THULE. (Der Kénig von Thule.) Poem 


'y 
. THE 
. CUPTD. 
. TRE HOUR OF PARTING. 


. THE FIELD FLASK. 
. VOGUE LA GALERE. 
2. GOOD BYE. 
. LADY MOON. 
44. 


ELECTED with special Symphonies and Accom. 
paniments by ALBERTO RanpDEGGeER. 
tANSLATED by L. H. F. pu Terrgapy, 


German words attached. 





Now Published. 


TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) Volkslieg, 
THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag, 
THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kihlen Grunde.) 
GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 

FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 

RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 

THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergese)j, 
THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 


gehen.) : 
THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht, 


MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 
HOME BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in dy 
Ferne.) 


THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlie, 

MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) . 

HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 

MERRY AND WISK. (Es kann ja nicht immer 3 
bleiben.) 

THE SOLDIER’S LEAVETAKING. (Abschied de 
ausziehenden Soldaten. ) 

IAGO’S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 

THE HAPLESS SERENADE. § (Der Stdéndchensanger 
und der Nachtwdchter.) A colloquy between the 
Minstrel and the Poiiceman. 

(Das Veilchen 


und das Mddchen.) 
KING SOLOMON. (Nach Salomo.) 
(An die Freude.) 


Volkslied. 


. TILL WE MEET. (Wiedersehn). 


THE BLOOM IS OFF THE BRANCHES.  (Ierbst- 


lied.) 
. UNA THE TRUE. (Una.) 
. THE FAITHFUL HEART. 
. THE LAST FAREWELL. (Noch einmal muss.) Volks 


(Lied der Treue.) 


lied. 

LIFE FOR OLD OLYMPIANS. (Das Rheinwein 

Paradies. ) 

(Hulda’s Werbung.) 

ROUND THE BOTTLE. (Sitzen wir im heitern Bunde) 

(Was ist das fiir ein durstig Jahr.) 
(Die Spinnerin. ) 

(Muss i denn.) Volkslied, 


by Goethe. 
STARLIGHT. (Lied der Nacht.) 
(Mich flichen alle Freude), 
(Noch einmal, Robert.) 
THE PEACEFUL KING. (Die Nibelungenhort.) 
(Die Felddasche.) 
('s ist mir Alles Eins.) 
(Die drei Reiter.) 
(An den Mond.) 
SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP. (Wiegentied.) 





*“‘ There is more in them than in the vast majority of songs 
now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Era, 

«« Both music and words are far in advance of the general run 
of popular English ballads.” —Ladies’ Own Paper. 





PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER, 
The Series to be Continued. 


—_—_—_ 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





By 


LA DOUBLE EXPRESSION. 
this system the performer can produce simultaneous 


shades of expression of the most varied character. The tone 
may be increased or diminished over one part of the key-board, 
while it remains without change on the other part. The 

of the performer are thereby rendered entirely independent, a8 


the effects are produced by pedals. 


be 


FORTE EXPRESSIF. 


The —_ swells in this stop act independently, and can 


separately or together, 
THE HARPE EOLIENNE, 


like that of the Voix Celeste, is formed of two rows of reeds 


which vibrate simultaneously. 


The combination produces 4 


very agreeable peculiarity of tone. 





PRICES: 


Eighteen Stops. Percussion. Rosewood... £125 0 0 


” ” ” Walnut .... 135 0 0 


Mussns. CRAMER & CO. have been appointed Sole Agents in 
Great Britain and Ireland for these celebrated Harmoniums 
and they are now on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


ee iin enn” OO" 








28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 


£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 


THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft. ; 


width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 


more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 


hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which eo often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





THE ORCHESTRA. 


Se 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 











Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
&12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; with Knee 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System : 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4, 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


* * The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 


Expression. 
Grand Jeu, 


Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 


No. 2. 
OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33, 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 





Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois, 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté, Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48. 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops, 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. ' Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson, 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté, Forté. 


*,* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Simptz and with Pencusstox. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 6s. UPWARDS, 


Accorpinc to Numper or Srors anp §1zx. 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 


———__» 


MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tux invention of the “ Doupie Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the “‘ Fonr# Exrressiy ” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The ‘‘Hanrz Eonennz” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135, 








CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W 
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INSLEYS' MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFEECT. By PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Pe ASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. 


LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. 





By L. 





of SCIENCE 
By J. SCOFFERN, M.B., Lond. 


and 
1 vol 


Sirox LEAVES 
kK) FOLK-LORE. 


ReLGious THOUGHT in GER- 


F YY. By the Times Correspondent at Berlin. 1 vo 
vo. 


EYOND THESE VOICES: By the 


EARL OF DESARY. 8 vols. 


MHE F LORENTINES : A Story of 
ae 1 eT “ in Italy. By the Countess MARIE MONTE- 
vols 





OUGHT WITH A PRICE. 


By the Author of “ Golden Pippin.” 1 vol. 


A Nov el. 





r ADY WEDDERBURN’S WISH. By 
JAMES GRANT. 8 vols. 
R OBERT LYNNE. A Novel. By 
MARY BRIDGMAN, 2 vols. 


PRIVATE INQUIRY. ~ ‘By CHARLES 


H. ROSS. 3 vols. 


JALSELY TRUE. 


CASHEL HOEY, 8 vols. 


“RIGHTED WRONG. 


YATES, 3 vols. 


MHE INQUISITOR. — 


GILBERT. 8 vols. 


ERNACRE GRANGE : 


LANGFORD CECLL, 38 vols. 


r= TO BOOK. By HENRY 


SPICER. 2 vols. 





A Novel. By Mrs. 
By EDMUND 


By WILLIAM 





a Novel. By 











{CHOOLED with BRIARS: a Story of 


h to-day. 1 vol. 


MINSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








Price 7s. 6d., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, originally 
published at 12s., 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tne Rev, J. POWELL METCALFE. 


The Music Selected and Revised, 
Axp an Lyrropvctony Essay on tax Riss anv Progress oF 
tus Rounp, Catcn, anp Canon ; 
Aso BiograrnicaL Notices OF THE Comrosaas, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland; 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, 














RENDANO, A. 
s. d. 
Chant du Paysan (Morceau aor” soos 8 0 
Laura (Mazurka) .... eccceocsdconee 8 @ 
Napolitaine (Valse de Salou) . pie 8 CO 
Sur le Lac oommpawl PPTTTTTITiT Tr eitit itt o 8 @ 
Fantasie- Valse .. 26 06 60.60 ee 40 
These compoaitons are ane festive ~ 
tho hiy original in style, melodious and pleasing, 
pensening no inordinate difficulties, 
Craaman & Co, Limited, 1, ante ~street, W. 
NEW COMIC SONGS. 
8. d. 
Cod liver oll. H. 8. Leigh ......... sossoeee 8 O 
The Story of a Naughty little Boy. Ditto . 8 0 
Unole Jobm. Ditto .....ccccccccccscerececccscccccsees 8 O 
The Cats. Howard Paul.. 8 0 
The Fancy Bazaar, . W. Hunt . 40 





W. THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS : 


THE ORCHESTRA. 
RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 68.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 

stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d, 

aie Bh mwyy-y to wr A Stok pet a 

Paper, 2s 28. ea) 

cloth, Is. ; by post, 1s. 1d. &—* 6d, ; by oon 1d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 

on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 

by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 

GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 

RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria; with a 

Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Debts, etnies as many passages of Holy 

Scripture. ; by post, 2s. 1 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 

MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8S. CHRYSOSTOM, 

wh "BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; ; by post, 

8. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 

LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 

SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 's. ANTONY 

of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 

Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 38s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 








WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III,, Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 
“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s.; by 
post, 63. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 
SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Ma Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thiz 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 
NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 38s. 6d. ; 
by post, 3s. 10d. 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 
DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 1ls. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 


THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY, 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Paespyrsrtanism and IRvINGisM. 
Vol Il. On AnaBartisM, the Inpgrgypents, and the Quaxgars, 
ol. ILL, On MeruHopism and SwepensorGians, 
Each 8s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY;; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
a By the Rev. illiams, Culmington, Salop. 

; by Post, 4s. 3d. 





its 

Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Irons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA OLARA on ‘be THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90.”"—British Magazine. 7s. ; 


, 73. 5d. 
ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 
A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE BIsUsL REASON wEss being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY. of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
eres Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7. ; by post, 


INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
ls. ; ls, 1d. 

OSWALD’ the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 18, 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 








Caanzr & Co, Limited, 201, Regeat-street, Ww. 
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EVERY 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 





GROVER AND BAKER. | 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOE: 


» and 





MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction GRav7I8, 


Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Werk sent peat fres, 





B 


PIANOFORTE 


CRAMER & 


RIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 


& HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 


64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire, 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmontums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


CO.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 


64, WEST STREET. 





THE MUSTEL HARMONIUM. 
Ce & CO., are appointed sole Agents in 
Great Britian and Ireland, for the above celebrated Instru- 
ments, which are on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 201, 
Regent-street, w. 





Price 2s. 
oe. 


HE ROSE 


\ " pax CED 
. C. Levey. 


Musical Play is /_ adapted for School 
Evening-parti 
oteny | me contralto—and chorus. Prhe play is in Cong 
ith adaptable scene! 
ety with illustrated title-page. Price 5s. net. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


RAWING ROOM OPERETTAS for Ladies 


Voices ; in one act, with Pianoforte accompaniment, 


A PARLOUR MAID. Music by 
Words by H. L. F. pu Txansavx. 


Music by W. C. Levey. Words by 


H. L. F. pv Texrgavux. Price 2s. 


OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 


for Young Ladies, Music by Luria Boapsss. This 


-examinations, 


It contains three p roles—soprano, 


; the music light and sparkling. Ib 





RAMER’S 
HAYDN :— 


the SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
MOZART, and 


Beethoven’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper 
covers, 4s. 6d. ; loth boards, gilt 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Mozart’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 
3s. ; cloth, 6s. 

Haydn’ te Ten Selected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


or handsomely bound in cloth 


—— 





OYOUS WINE. German Drinking Song, by 
Gustave Hiuzen. Price 3s. 
Cuamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 











J, T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 


ALOP from “BALLO IN MASCHERA,” 
arranged by T. Baowsa. Price 8s. 
Caaxan & Co, Limited, 901, Begent-strest, W: 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 











a 





CRAMER AND CO.’S 
MOST RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





ENCLISH SONGS. 


The voices are indicated as follows (8) Soprano ; (c) Contralto ; 


(t) Tenor ; (B) Bass. 


BALFE, M. W. Hidden Voices (s) 
I love thee (in E flat and G nda, (1 ) 
ARNETT, J. My fairy Queen (s) oe 
BENEDICT, JULES. Bocchina (s) 
q » Halcyon days (in E flat and F) (s) 
” ” 
G flat) (s) 
(The above three are sung by Malle. "Nilsson). 
How Many? (rt) .. 
The Dead Soldier (Der todte Soldat) (x) 


” ” 


BLUMENTHAL, % O waly, waly, up the bank (in F and A flat) (s).. 


(Sung by Malle. Nilsson.) 
BORDESE, L. Over the merry Campanian -.. : 
The first Christmas night.. 
CALLCOTT, J.G. The Warning (s) 
(Sung by Mdme. Gilardoni. ) 
CHRISTY’S SONGS. aa from home 


Ii May.. ee 


DISTIN, 2. Exile 8 heme (2) ‘ 
sf I’m a fisherman bold (B) a ee 
The Miller’s Maid (7) oe 
DOUGLAS, HOPE. First and last Kiss (ats) . 
Message from the Sea (7) ; 
Work still to do (7) . 
GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. Marguerite. 
Cleansing fires (in C and D) (B) 
(Sung by Mr. Santley). 
GOUNOD, CH. The Brooklet’s Song. 
HARVEY, Mrs. I’m faithful to hon ss Molly’ = faith ” (s) 
HERVE. Song of the Butterfly (s) oe 
My hope is o’er (s) oe 
LODER, E.J. Kings of the Ocean . 
MASSON, Mrs. Love me as thou lovest me once 
PYNE, Mdme. BODDA. Inez, Waltz aes (8) 
PUGET,A. The Abbey Bell .. 
REED,GERMAN. “If,” Song. ee 
REYLOFF, E. Birthday Song 
” Fireside Dreams (8) 
as Over the rolling Sea (xn) 
(The last mentioned two are sung by 
SANTLEY, C. Only to love (in C and D) (7 or <7 
(Sung by the composer.) 
SMART, H. Bird and the lute (s) 


” ” 


” ” 


. ee 


ee ee 


. 
. 
+ 
. 
ee . 
. 


Sig. Foli. ) 


The Bird's were telling one another (in FandA es (s) ; 


STANISLAUS, F. Frou-frov. (r) 

ST. GERMAINE, Mdme. Clasp hands and say good- bye . ie 
Thy voice across my spirit falls .. 

SWEDISH BALLAD. Spring and Autumn (in D and E) (s) 

(Sung by Mdlle. Nilsson.) 
SMITH, C.W. My lady sleeps (7) 
TIDDEMAN, Miss. Starry Crowns of Heaven, Sacred Song 
Sound Sleep, 

Syren’s Spell (s) ws es 

Voice that went and came, The .. 

VIVIEN. Katty Molloy, Irish Ballad (s) . 

WILHELM. Who'll watch the Rhine (Die wacht am Rhein) 


VOCAL DUETS, anes oe. 
ARDITI,L. For ever mine, Duettino (st).. 
BISHOP, Sir. H. Sleep, lady sleep, Trio (ssp) oe 
HERVE. Can you go (Chilpéric), Duet (st) oe 
LUTZ, MEYER. Dreams (st) .. 


TAYLOR, W. F. 





‘TAYLOR, B. The minstrels are a happy race (Part Song) (scp) 





ITALIAN VOCAL Music. 


ARDITI,L, Per sempre mio, Duet (st) .. . 
LINDSAY, COL. Provvidenza, Duet (sc) ee os 
LUTZ, MEYER. Xenia, Scena (s) oe oe ee 
ROMANO, G. L'Invito al mare e ) oe ° 
(Sung by Mr. Santley. ) 
” Tl Lamento della prigioniera, Canzone (s)_ .- 
” Non ti lagnar, Canzonetta (s) ae oe 





PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


\) signifies easy ; (b) moderately difficult ; (c) difficult. 


BAUMFELDER, J. poems: 0) ee oe oe 
BILEMMA H. Reverie ()) 
BROUSTELL. Tarentella(c) .. 
BUHL, A. Clair de Lune (b) 


** 


»  L’Entrée a Londres (b) ~ 2 3 
Souvenir 4 Richmond (b) es ee *° 
DUBOIS, Ch. La Marseillaise (a) oe oe os 


On the Mountains, Echo Song (in E flat and 


Pro » PROPER? 


Rmowocwpwwwww wow 


own Oe 


o7Dm kk > > 


Go Go Co OO OO 
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PIANOFORTE PIECES —(cominued). 


EGGHARD, J. Ame Chirie ()) .. ° an 
GOLLINELLI, E. Pensieri fuggitivi (b) | ee 
GRETTON, G. Marche Joyeuse (°) oe . 
JAELL, A. Filina, Nocturne (c) . 

Ae Aux bords d’une source, Impromptu (c) . 
KEENS, H. P. Grand Italian Trumpet march (b) .. 
KOETTLITZ, E. Chilpéric, Fantasia (c).. 


és Irish Airs és (c) «. +e 
Pres d'un Ruisseau, Fantasia (c (c) 
KUHE, ‘W. Brave old oak (6b) .. ve ee 
The Sea, the Sea ()) .. on 
LACHON, P. La Marseillaise (b) ee ee 


MUDIE, T. M. Operatic Melodies : 
No, 1. Una furtiva lagrima (b) 

2. Io son ricco (b) .. 

83. Dal tuo stellato (b) 

4. Di tanti palpiti (b) 

5. Che fard senza (b).. 

6. Ah forse 8 lui (b) .. 
NAYLOR, 8S. Chilpéric, Fantasia (c) 
L’Oca del’ Cairo, Fantasia (c) 


OURY, Mdme. Souvenir de Paris (b) 

RENDANO, A. Chant du paysan (b) 96 
¥ Napolitain, Valse de salon (h) 0 
” Laura (b) ee ve 


Fantasia Valse (b) 


RUMMEL, J. Divertissement Militaire on National Bongs (French 

and German) oe 

SMITH, C. W. Three characteristic sketches (b) , ° 

Ophelia, Mazurka (b) es oe . 

SPINDLER, H. Slumber Sweetly (b)  .. oe . 
SURENNE, J. T. Bijoux Operatiques (a or b) : 

No. 1. Batti, Batti .. +6 es ee 

2. Ahperdona .. oe oe ee 

8. Il mio tesoro ., oe ee 

4. Voi che sapete ee ee ee 

. Dove a ee ee ve oe 

. Su W ari i ee ee 

THALBERG, 8S. Dal on Stellato (Lixtrait ‘de “ Mosé ” (¢). ‘ oe 

Study iu E flat ~— (©) oe ee 

TONEL, L. Spray of Ocean ()) . ; oe ee * 

Babbling Streams (h) oe an ee oe 

VOGLER, E. Die Grotte ) ee : ee ee oe 

WOLLENHAUPT, H. L’Esperance ()) .. oe oe ee 

os = Mars, Grande Marche (c) , se ae 

” am Héléne, Valse (b).. ge ee os 





PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


DIABELLI, A. Twenty-eight, Progressive melodious exercises in four 


books : ) 
Bx, 1. Exercise in © major and minor .. 
2. » in F and G major or minor 
* on D major and minor 


A and E major m minor 


FAVARGER, R. Il Trovatoye, Grand Duo (c) 
La Sonnambula, Grand Duo (c) « ee 
JAELL, A. et, M. 


Athens (c) ee oe ee 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Marcia Alla Turca, from Beethoven's “Ruins of 


oe se ee 


QUADRILLES. 
Bon-Bon, The (Illustrated) oe ee oe W. M. Lutz 
Chilpéric, The do. an os .. C. H. R. Marriott 
Crystal Fountain, The .. ee ee +» W. Hemingway 
Winter Nights, The Pes o% .. C. H. R. Marriott 
WAlaees. 

Azalea, The $6 eo +»  G, Richardson 
Blue Bell, The (I Uustrated) .. ee ee W. M. Lutz 
Christine ‘Nilsson, The (do. om 08 .. GO. H. R. Marriott 
Chilpéric, The ( 0. ee ee oe F. Musgrave 
Fairies’ Greeting ee ee ..  F. A. Reissiger 
Magic, The (Illustrated). . ee ‘ W. H. Mon 

Rose of the Alps (do.) .. oe ve pe W. M. Lutz 

GALOPS. 
Brigand, The .. 6 os ks «+  G,. Richardson 
Bridal Bells, The be eo es 96 H. Millars 
Chilpéric, The .. a “i wi .. C. H. R. Marriott 
Delight of the Ball ee oe ee o- J. Whitaker 
Squib, The ee * * * e W. M. Lutz 
POLKAS. 
Genevra, The .,. es oe oe +» W. Hemingway 
Little Pet, The .. bie oe oe ee J. Boucher 
Morning Star, The of e - +» W. Hemingway 
SCHOTTISOHE. 
Eyening, The .. oe ae a »» W. Hemingway 





London’; CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW YEAR’S GIFT-BOOKS. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND, 





PIANOFORTE. 


DANCE ALBUM. 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, illustrated cover, gilt edges, &c., con- 
taining 16 pieces by Godfrey, Arditi, &c. Price 2s. 
ALBUM OF NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
Quadrilles, Waltzes, Galop, and Polka, by the best Dance Music Composers 
of the day. Profusely illustrated, gilt edges, &c., 7s. 6d. 
THE DANCE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 
A collection of Reels, Strathspeys, &c., for Pianoforte. Arranged by J. T. 
Surenne. One vol., fancy cloth. Price 7s. 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND WITHOUT WORDS. 





For Pianoforte. Arranged by J. T. Surenne. 1 vol., fancy cloth. Price 7s. 
BEBTHOVEN’S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges and letters. Price 8s. 
MOZART’S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges and letters. Price 7s. 
HAYDN’S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges and letters. Price 5s. 


CLEMENTI’S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges, &c. 
MOZART’S SONATAS. 
Edited by Lindsay Sloper. In two vols., cloth, 15s. each. 
MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE. 
(Songs without Words.) 
Limp cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


Complete. 


HARMONIUM. 
POPULAR TUTOR. 








Giving a clear Explanation of the Stops and the use of the Bellows, with 
a variety of Favourite Melodies, easily arranged for the Instrument 
Scarlet Cloth, gilt edges, price 3s.; or in paper 


by E. F. Rimbault. 
covers, 28. 


SACRED AIRS, 


A collection of, selected from the works of Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, Rossini, Mendelssohn, &c., arranged by E. F. Rimbault. 


Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 
SONGS BY HANDEL, 


A Selection of, extracted from his Oratorios, arranged expressly by E. F. 


Rimbault. Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 


PSALMS, HYMNS, AND CHANTS, 


A Selection of the most Favourite, by eminent Church Composers, including 
the celebrated “Te Deum” by Jackson, arranged expressly by E. F. 


Rimbault. Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 


POPULAR OPERETTAS. 
FOR DRAWING-ROOM AND OTHER REPRESENTATION, 





*WANTED A PARLOUR MAID. 


For Three Ladies’ Voices (two Sopranos and Contralto), written by Henry 
Paper 


Ffrench, composed by W. C. Levey, with stage directions, &c. 


coyers, 2s, 
THE SLEEPING QUEEN. 
(Comic.) 


In Two Acts, for Soprano, Contralto (or Mezzo-Soprano), Tenor, Bass, and 


Chorus, written by Henry Farnie, composed by Balfe. Stiff covers, 15s. 


*THE ROSE OF SAVOY. 


For Three Ladies’ Voices, (two Sopranos and Contralto), written by Henry 
Illus- 


Farnie, composed by Luigi Bordese, with stage directions, &c. 
trated cover, 5s. 
PUNCHINELLO. 


In One Act, for Quintett (Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor, Baritone, and 
Bass), with or without chorus, written by H. Farnie, composed by W. C. 
Levey. Stiff illustrated cover, price 15s. Libretto with stage directions, 


dresses, &c. Price ls, 
"FASHION. 
(Operetta.) 


In One Act, for Ladies. 


JESSY LEA, 


In Two Acts, for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass. Written by John 


Oxenford, composed by G. A. Macfarren. Cloth, 21s. 
BRIDE OF SONG. 


In One Act, for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass, without Chorus. 


Written by H. Farnie, composed by Jules Benedict. Cloth, 12s. 


* These musical plays are specially adapted for School Examinations, 
They contain three principal réles— 
Soprano ,Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, and Charus, and the music is light and 


Evening Parties, Private Soirées, £c. 


sparkling. 


fs 
Written by L. H. F. du Terreaux, composed by _| 
W. C. Levey, with stage directions, &c., &c. 2s. - 
Na 


&C.; 


IN VARIOUS COLOURS. 








je 





VOCAL. 


VOCAL GEMS. 

A collection of upwards of 400 of the most popular and standard songs of the 
day, with pianoforte accompaniment and including some of the best of 
Wallace and Balfe’s Operatic songs, in three vols., cloth, price 6s, each, 

SONGS OF THE WAR. 

French and German. As sung by the Belligerent Armies. With the original 
words and an English translation by L. H. F.du Terreaux. Fancy cloth 
gilt edges and letters, price 3s.; or in two-parts, paper covers, 1s, each, 

WOOD'S SONGS OF SCOTLAND. ‘ 
In One Volume, half Morocco, gilt edges, &c., &c., price 21s.; or in 3 yolg 
fancy cloth, gold lettered, 7s. each. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 
With New Symphonies and Arrangements, by G. A. Macfarren. One yol 
cloth, 18s. * 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 

A Book of, with the Ancient Melodies to which they are sung (including the 
celebrated “ Boar’s Head Song”’). Collected and edited by E. F. Rim. 
bault, LL.D., F.S.A. Bound in limp cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

NURSERY RHYMES, 

A Collection of, with the Tunes to which they are still sung in the nurseries of 
England. Obtained principally from oral tradition, collected and edited by 
E. F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A. Cloth, illustrated frontispiece. Price 35, 

HANDEL’S “ MESSIAH.” 
Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, by W. Horsley, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon. In cloth, gilt lettered and red edges. Price 2s, , 
HANDEL’S “JUDAS MACCABAUS.” 
Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, by Dr. John 
Clarke. Cloth, gilt lettered and red edges. Price 2s. 
HAYDN’S ‘‘ CREATION.” 
Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. 
lettered and red edges. Price 2s. 
ROSSINI'S “STABAT MATER.” 
Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. Cloth, gilt 
lettered and coloured edges. Price 2s. 
CELEBRATED GLEES AND PART-SONGS. 
Cramer’s Collection of. Vol. I, coloured cloth, gilt letters, marble edges, 
Price 10s. 
THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS OF ENGLAND. 

A collection of nearly 400 specimens of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries. Adapted to modern use. The words revised, 
adapted, or re-written by the Rev. J. Powell Metcalfe. The music 
selected and revised, and an introductory essay on the rise and progress 
of the Round, Catch, and Canon; also biographical notices of the 
Composers, written by Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D., Member of the 
Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm. Price 12s. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANO. 





Cloth, gilt 





ol, I. 
Limp cloth, 6s., containing the Rudiments of Music, extracts from Cramer's 
Celebrated Tutor, and Lessons, Exercises, &c., arranged in a progres 
sive manner. 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANO. 
Vol. II. 

Limp cloth, 6s., containing extracts from Cramer's Celebrated Studies for 
Advanced Pupils, with Fantasias, Morceaux, &c., selected from the 
works of the great masters, Handel, Mozart, Herz, Haydn, Cramer, &e. 

EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 
Vol 


ol. I. 
Limp cloth, 6s., containing the Rudiments of Music and all the necessary 
Instructions for the perfect cultivation of the Voice ; Lessons, Exercises, 
&c., selected from the Italian school of singing and the works of 
Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, and other celebrated masters ; Duets, Trios, 
and Part-songs, by celebrated composers. 
EDUCATIONAL a FOR THE VOICE. 
ol. IL. 
Limp cloth, 6s., containing Observations on the Art of Singing, by Garcia, 
with Exercises, Advanced Solfeggi, &c., from the most celebrated writers; 
A épad Songs, Duets, Trios, &c., by popular and well-known composers. 





MY 73 THEORETICAL. 


HARMONY AND THOROUGHBASS, 

Introduction to, with numerous Examples and Exercises, by John Goss, 
Professor of Harmony at the Royal Academy of Music, Organist of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Limp cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

HARMONY, ‘ 

Treatise on, translated and adapted from the German of Ernst Friedrich 
Richter, e- at the Conservatorium of Music, Leipsic), by 
Taylor. Limp cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

HARMONY, 

Rudiments of, with progressive exercises, by G. A. Macfarren. Limp cloth 

price 7s. 6d. 





London: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 
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